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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King, in visiting his troops, has done the 
obviously inevitable and right thing. It is a royal 
gesture which will immensely hearten and gratify the 
Allied Armies. It was most fit that near the seamed 
and battered town of Ypres our alliance with France 
and Belgium should be personally affirmed in a meeting 
of King George, King Albert, and M. Poincaré 
within touch and view of the Allied troops. Here, too, 
at the same time there came together the Generals of 
the armies whose loyal co-operation had saved the soil 
of their meeting-place from the foot of the enemy. This 
meeting, however, does not exhaust the significance of 
King George’s presence in the field. Even more 
striking is his personal effort and care to come as 
nearly as possible into touch with his own Army. 


Small advances have been made on the Western 
front, where all arms of the Service have again been 
active. We are told of trenches taken or retaken at 
various points along the line. ‘‘ On the whole we are 
consolidating and developing our progress ’’, runs the 
French official report. For the moment the battle for 
Flanders has died out ; but it is not easy to believe that 
the Germans have made their last effort. Where the 
next attack in force will be delivered has yet to be 
seen. Will the Germans try yet again to break 
through the flooded route by the coast or will they 
again hammer the Allied position at Ypres? For the 
moment no enterprise of moment is reported stirring. 
Desultory German attacks by infantry are occasionally 
beaten off and the Allies creep forward by a trench. 
Only the guns continue to speak continually. 


The official reports from Russia continue to be ex- 
tremely guarded. It is clear that no decision has yet 
been reached in the critical region about Lodz. 
General von Hindenburg’s strategic swing forward has 
been countered and held—so much is clear. But it is 
no less certain that he continues to extricate his troops” 
from the consequences of an advance which failed of 
its immediate purpose. It does not seem as though 


the pressure on Cracow ; and it certainly placed two of 
his Army Corps in a very desperate position. The 
salvage of these corps will probably rank with the 
British retreat from Mons as a military achievement. 
Regarding this battle as a whole, there have been rash 
and premature conclusions on both sides: Berlin has 
celebrated a great victory; and too many people, early 
this week, proclaimed that the German troops in 
Poland had fallen into disaster and rout—this in spite 
of the repeated warnings from headquarters at Petro- 
grad that nothing vital was as yet decided. 


Sir John French’s despatches are drawn up with a 
fine sense of the right moment for closing incidents 
and chapters. Each has an almost perfect unity of 
interest. The first was the despatch of Mons; the 
second of the Marne and the Aisne; the third is the 
despatch of Calais. This despatch shows the leading 
of Sir John French to be of the highest quality in the 
respect which Napoleon most admired and held to be 
most rare. He has called it variously character, will, 
or decision. It is the quality whereby a leader having 
reached, however deviously, his decision, is enabled 
boldly to put everything to the touch. It is the will to 
take risks when they are necessary. The critical 
moment in the last recorded chapter of the 
western campaign was when Sir John French was 
faced with the alternatives (a) to use his re- 
serves to strengthen his existing outnumbered 
line at Ypres, or (b) to throw these reserves into the 
gap to the north of Ypres through which German 
reinforcements were preparing to break. It was a 
decision to daunt any commander wanting in the quality 
which Napoleon so frequently extolled. On the one 
hand, Sir John French must leave his main line unsup- 
ported and weak, to fight on with immensely superior 
numbers. On the other he must leave an open gate for 
a flanking movement in the north. Sir John French 
was resolute and he was rewarded with complete suc- 
cess. He threw in his last reserve to hold the open 
gate, leaving a vast front to be covered by an army 
which by doctrine and rule was inadequate. 


his sudden driving in of the Russian right has relieved. 


Sir John French pays a generous tribute to the way 
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in which General Joffre and the French Staff lent them- 
selves to his great and audacious plan in the north. 
We recognise that these splendid military achievements 
would not have been practicable without the devotion, 
support, skill, and gallantry of the French. At the 
same time it is clear that the decision whereby Calais 
was saved was taken by Sir John French, and urged 
by him upon his colleagues. The despatch shows 
that he first realised the importance of the German 
attack by way of the coast; that he obtained the 
consent of General Joffre to the transfer of the British 
Army to the north; and that he concealed his weakness 
successfully from the enemy till it could be remedied. 
Finally, in his splendid decision of 19 October he 
occupied the pass whereby the enemy might have 
broken through. That Sir John French was able to 
succeed was due to the ‘‘ cordial and effective ’’ co- 
operation of the French Staff; to the absolute unity of 
counsel between the allied forces; to the complete con- 
fidence of the French soldiers in the British and of the 
British soldiers in the French. 


Sir John French well knew how enormous was the 
effort required of his troops to justify his decision 
of 19 October. Characteristically he claims no_per- 
sonal credit for its success. He divides the praise 
between his own soldiers and his French supporters. 
Of the British soldiers he writes : 

‘“‘ T fully realised the difficult task which lay before 
us, and the onerous réle which the British Army was 
called upon to fulfil. 

‘« That success has been attained, and all the enemy’s 
desperate attempts to break through our line frustrated, 
is due entirely to the marvellous fighting power and the 
indomitable courage and tenacity of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men. 

‘‘No more arduous task has ever been assigned to 
British soldiers; and in all their splendid history there 
is no instance of their having answered so magni- 
ficently to the desperate calls which of necessity were 


made upon them.”’ 


The French Yellow Book is the most complete of 
the many diplomatic official records issued by the 
Allied Governments. It is a crowning proof at all 
points that Germany persistently sought war from the 
moment of the Austrian ultimatum to Servia. Again 
we find Austria, on the point of negotiation and 
arrangement with Russia, urged over the brink of war 
by her German ally. The French documents agree at 
all critical points with the English, Russian, and Bel- 
gian. It is hardly necessary to recapitulate a story 
we have so often related. The angle of vision is dif- 
ferent; but the facts are the same. We would, how- 
ever, quote a passage of the extraordinary secret 
document of March, 1913, wherein we get some further 
light on the conscious and deliberate way in which 
Germany has worked towards the present strife. 
_There is one point especially which calls for notice. 


This is the careful cultivation in the German people 
by the German Government of a conviction that a war 
with France, and possibly with the friends of France, 
was necessary. Aggression, in a word, must be made 
to look like self-defence. The document in which this 
is urged as a policy contains the most cynical political 
declaration we have met :—‘‘ It is our sacred duty to 
sharpen the sword which has been placed in our hand, 
and to hold it ready for our defence as well as to strike 
our enemy. The idea that our armaments are a reply 
to the armamenis and policy of the French must be 
instilled into the people. The people must be accus- 
tomed to think that an offensive war on our part is a 
necessity if we are to combat the adversary’s provoca- 
tions. We must act with prudence in order to arouse 
no suspicion, and so as to avoid the crises which might 
damage our economic life. Things must be so 
managed that under the weighty impression of power- 
ful armaments, of considerable sacrifices, and of poli- 


Two diplomatic utterances have been deli is 
week. Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg has 
stag in a speech obviously levelled at the world—a 
desperate effort again to show that the German Govern- 
ment has had the sword thrust into its hand—that 
Belgium was the aggressor and England the accom- 
plice. His speech can safely be left for confutation b 
the Yellow Book. Then, again, Signor Salandra a 
new Italian Minister, has atlirmed the policy of Ital 

This policy is constant. It is to prepare and to wait. r 


We must look back for a moment to Friday’s sitting 
of Parliament last week. The speeches of Mr 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George, who on that day 
reported to the House the progress of their several 
departments, were full of hope for the future. Our 
Navy is being refitted in men and material as quickly 
as refitting becomes necessary. As to our ships, Mr. 
Churchill tells us we can afford to lose a Dreadnought 
per month without losing our present superiority in 
ships of the line. This announcement came with relief 
to a House which had just heard of the loss of the 
Bulwark’. The men of the ‘‘ Bulwark cannot, 
alas ! be replaced ; but we can afford to bear the loss of 
the ship, and of ships of greater value, with equani- 
mity. Mr. Lloyd George was equally encouraging as 
to our finances. We have yet to endure the full 
financial pinch of the war; but we can endure it with 
fortitude when we have realised that our credit is 
sound and our financial integrity assured. Our bills 
are honoured; our money market can still attract the 
foreign investor; our loan is subscribed. 


We have received a vigorous protest from the trade 
at Portsmouth against the treatment of beer by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the purposes of the 
war. Beer, it is urged, is a food. Beer certainly is a 
food for those people—too few, perhaps, in these 
liverish days !—who can take it, as milk is a food: 
‘* those who drink beer ’’, said Charles Kingsley in its 
favour, ‘‘ think beer ’’. Somebody, lately attempting to 
express concisely the emotions stirred by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s arrangement, said that tea took 
it ‘‘ sitting ’’, beer swearing, and cocoa chortling ; and 
this may be not far from the mark, but we cannot see 
what can be done now. If, well before the war, we 
had forged our great national weapon out of Lord 
Roberts’s wise, moderate, and economical proposals, it 
is more than likely that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not have needed to insist on an impost which, 
too clearly, is going to throw a large number of people 
employed in this business out of work. But, indeed, 
this country will have to pay a terribly high price, not 
alone in this particular trade, but all round, for its 
inattention to that great soldier and wise man. 


That Great Britain went into this war quite unpre- 
pared, save on the naval side, is a fact that, so far, 
has been strangely overlooked. Undoubtedly we shall 
hear a great deal more about it later, and the public 
will wake to this truth and ask many questions. Mean- 
while, we are glad to see that responsible opinion out- 
side politics is already awake to it. In, for example, 
an article on ‘‘ The War and the Catholic-American 
Press ’’, in ‘‘ The Universe ’’ for 27 November, Bishop 
Vaughan quotes a note in this Review that ‘‘ England 
was no more prepared to make war on Germany than 
she was prepared to make war on the infernal 
regions’’, and he expresses his agreement with it. 
After our lesson in South Africa in 1899, it is truly 
amazing that we should have slipped again so 
dangerously. 


On Thursday the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ published az 
interesting article by its special correspondent lately 
with the Belgian army. The writer says that the 
Belgian Government was quite willing that he should 
remain with the Belgian army, and accorded him per- 
mission. But the British Government insisted he 


tical tension, the outbreak of war (Losschlagen) shall 
be considered as a deliverance.”’ 


should not remain there. He represents that his case 
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was a very hard one. We feel quite sure that any 
correspondent appointed by a paper of such high 
character as the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ could be quite relied 
on. But, frankly, we prefer to leave all army matters 
of this kind, without questioning, to the authorities at 
home. Lord Kitchener, in our view, must decide, and 
decide quite despotically, on such a matter; and in 
Lord Kitchener’s decision we should have complete 
faith. 


Of those two accomplished traitors, Christian De Wet 
and Roger Casement, the first has been captured this 
week, whilst the second lurks unfortunately out of 
reach on neutral ground. De Wet was taken by 
Colonel Commandant Britz on 1 December, surrender- 
ing with his band of followers without striking a blow. 
He may now have to pay something higher than five 
shillings, the sum he was lately fined by the ‘‘ con- 
temptible English’’ for brutally beating a native lad. 
We heartily congratulate General Botha on the capture 
of De Wet. General Botha is indeed a man the 
Empire can be proud of ; and we doubt not he will ere 
long stamp out the rebellion and all German hopes and 
pretensions in South-West Africa. 


Turning to the man Casement, who has been 
intriguing with Germany and arranging terms as 
between Germany and Ireland, we should like to know 
whether at the time he was knighted anything was 
known, among the authorities responsible here for this 
honour, as to his special Irish sympathies or tendencies. 
It may be loosely argued that the honour of a knight- 
hood is not, in these days, a singularly high one, but 
this is not the right way to look on the incident. It 
is humiliating to this country, it serves to make us 
somewhat ridiculous in the eyes of the world to be 
exposed of having dealt out honours, titles, or privi- 
leges to traitors. Is there no sort of Intelligence 
Department in a matter of this kind? We note a 
certain disposition in one or two journals to belittle 
this ugly and disgraceful affair of Casement and Ger- 
many ; and one journal applies the term ‘‘ impertinent ”’ 
to it! We think the public ought to be given some 
information about the honouring of Casement in 1911, 
and about his associates, etc. 


We have been reading this week a remarkable 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Scaremongering ’’, published by the 
‘‘ Daily Mail’’. It is a drastic, a not very agreeable, 
but in our view an exceedingly useful and necessary 
piece of work by Mr. Twills Brex. This pamphlet 
spreads its nets wide, and takes care that the meshes 
of these nets are small, in the business of catching and 
showing up the politicians who preached that Germany’s 
intentions were guileless and innocent, and that there 
was no occasion to build and keep up an exceedingly 
powerful Navy in this country to guard against her. 
In the enquiry called ‘‘A Black List’, which we 
opened last week in the Sarurpay REview—an enquiry 
which we assure our correspondents we will speedily 
return to—we dealt not with pro-Germans but rather 
with ‘‘ Little Navyites ’’ or ‘‘ The Suicide Club’’, as 
they have been styled. There is no doubt that many 
good patriotic people in this country did truly believe 
in the innocence of Germany’s intentions; and there 
was nothing unpatriotic in that. We could name men 
of marked patriotism who held this view. 


Therefore the people we need to mark down and 
show up to-day are those who, believing or professing 
to believe in Germany’s good intentions, tried to cut 
down naval—and also military—estimates. We have 
nothing to say in dispraise of a man who believed in 
Germany’s innocence provided he did not try to cut 
down or keep down our national defences: that is the 
great point. We certainly welcome the “‘ Daily Mail” 
pamphlet because it helps to expose in a large number 
of instances the dangerous politicians and writers 
whose policy if adopted must have lost us our Empire 
and our Liberties. It is quite essential that we should 
hunt out and mark down these politicians and writers 


now ; because if we neglect to do so the matter will 
escape public notice and interest, and before long— 
perhaps before the war is ended—these people, now 
somewhat in hiding, will emerge, and preach disarma- 
ment or partial disarmament again. It is here that 
the pamphlet ‘‘ Scaremongering ’’ should prove so very 
serviceable. We hope that it will secure a very large 
circulation all over the country and the Empire. 


One word more on this subject. Some people are 
inclined to say that it is not wise or generous just now 
to ‘‘ rub it in’’ and to insist ‘1 told you so’’, or to 
taunt our opponents with ‘‘ You were wrong, you see’’. 
Ordinarily we very much dislike this form of ‘‘ rubbing 
it in’’, and agree that it is lacking in generosity. But 
in this particular case the exemption ought not to 
apply for the moment; for the culprits, we notice, are 
not in the least inclined to own up or promise to reform. 
On the contrary, some of them are singularly brazen 
and impudent, and we note that in one or two of their 
newspapers, having been pulled out of hiding, they 
are loudly and impudently declaring that they were 
perfectly right, and that the war would not have 
occurred at all if they had had their way! Far from 
being sinners brought unto repentance, they are merely, 
it seems, confirmed in their offences. Therefore it is 
our business to fetch them out and show them up by 
the searchlight of quotation. We congratulate Mr. 
Brex and the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ on a piece of severe but 
indispensable work. 


We earnestly advise all people who live on the East 
Coast to follow the directions which the authorities, 
through the local police, are now giving them in case of 
a raid. These directions are without a doubt based 
on the very best military opinion; we have been made 
aware of them, and they strike us as thoroughly sound 
and practical. Non-combatants should bear well in 
mind that a rush away from an enemy is not less to be 
deprecated than a rush at the enemy with pitchforks 
or carving knives. Beyond this we do not hold our- 
selves free to enter into the wise precautions that are 
to be recommended ; but all people in raidable parts of 
the coast will learn about them almost immediately, 
- there is no occasion whatever for precipitation and 

rm. 


We slipped into an injustice to the German armies 
last week in classifying their latest deeds in the 
Argonne with their former deeds in Belgium. We 
did not really mean to compare the torpedoing of help- 
less refugees with the unnecessary burning of a few 
villages in Franee. These deeds do not really rank to- 
gether. We must return to Belgium for a really just 
analogy; for in Belgium the cruel acts of the German 
troops were, as in the case of the refugee ship, com- 
mitted without provocation upon helpless people, who 
were protected by the laws of war. 


One can recall no poem in our literature that more 
aptly expresses the situation to-day than Clough’s 
noble lines, ‘‘ The Raily ’’ :— 


Say not, the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been, things remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main; 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
‘But westward, look, the land is bright. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE URGENT NEED FOR OBLIGATORY 
SERVICE. 


—£ wonder whether those who oppose obligatory 
service at the present time have thought about 
the appalling state of feeling which is too likely to 
prevail after the war as between the men who have 
volunteered and the men who have not. We have 
thought about it very seriously of late, and cannot 
but see that—if obligatory service is not adopted— 
feeling in this matter at the close of the war will be 
very unpleasant at the best, whilst at the worst it will 
be horrible. 

Assume that after the war there are still half a mil- 
lion, a million, or two million men in this country 
who have not volunteered. What will be the position, 
what will be the attitude of the relations, employers, 
and supporters generally of the non-volunteers, and, on 
the other hand, the attitude of the relations, employers, 
and supporters generally of the volunteers? Is it not 
too obvious that a very detestable clash in feeling may 
occur, which will embitter the relations between neigh- 
bour and neighbour, home and home, friend and friend, 
and which will result in anger, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness ? 

Is it not certain that questions of employment will 
arise in thousands of instances all over the country, 
and that it will be impossible to adjust these without 
much heart-searching and bitterness ? 

It is all very fine to say now, as opponents of obliga- 

tory or truly national service are saying, that the 
men who do not enlist will have only themselves to 
thank if at the close of the war they come into the 
reproach and scorn of the public. That will not miti- 
gate the evil! Those who argue thus forget what the 
great extent of this reproach and scorn is likely to be. 
Can those on, for example, the Government side who 
now oppose obligatory service look forward with 
equanimity to the time when large blocks of their 
political supporters may be subject to this reproach and 
scorn; when particular constituencies—notably, for 
example, one or two in the almost extreme west of the 
country—will lie open to public odium and contempt ? 
Can they look forward with equanimity to the time, 
immediately after the war, when hundreds of thousands 
of men in Lord Kitchener’s armies will return to civil 
employment, and cases will inevitably arise in these 
constituencies—as well as throughout the country—of 
acute feeling between the two sections? It is all very 
fine to say now that at the end of the war every 
patriotic employer will at once get rid of his stay-at- 
home employee and take on instead the returned soldier. 
But assume he does. Is there not sure to arise, as a 
result, deplorable and dangerous ill-feeling ; and, seeing 
how large the classes affected and the changes are 
bound to be, how can we hope that it will not spread 
-rancour and intense ill-will in all directions? Some 
critics will no doubt say that we exaggerate these evils, 
that the displaced men and their relatives and depend- 
ants—amounting in all probably to some millions !— 
will quite understand the fairness and necessity of 
retiring in favour of the returned soldiers, and that 
everything will go off smoothly. But people who argue 
thus leave out of account human nature. It will be 
impossible to avoid acute and deep dissensions when at 
the close of the war Lord Kitchener’s men return and 
the clash of self-interest on a great scale occurs 
between the two sections. We would earnestly press 
this question now on the notice of those who oppose 
what they call compulsion, but what is, rightly and 
logically considered, an obligatory service. We sug- 
gest it, for example, to the notice of the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle ’’, which takes politics seriously and has a 
national point of view. 

This, then, is one reason why obligatory service 
should be adopted early in 1915. It is an exceedingly 
important reason which should appeal to people who 
value statesmanship and wish to prevent animus 


we admit, one reason out of many which pr. 
obligatory service at once. If the 
taken the step before Parliament rose, they would have 
stopped instantly all the difficulty about football and 
they would have stopped the whole of the savage and 
bitter feeling which is now rising and gathering day by 
day fresh impetus all over the country as between those 
who go and those—of a serviceable age and position— 
who stay behind. This evil, this very demoralising and. 
humiliating evil, is bad now and _presently—unless 
promptly ended by an obligatory service law—will be 
far worse. Even the Prime Minister himself, whose 
speeches through the war have, we gladly say, been 
almost faultless, is forced to join somewhat in this cam-. 
paign of rancour: shortly before the House rose he 
was questioned about football, for instance, and in his. 
reply contrasted the behaviour of Scotland with the 
behaviour of England: Scotland, he said in effect, has 
behaved much better. We must say he was justified 
in this ‘* odious comparison ’’: Scotland has put away 
the football sooner than England: but what a pity it 
is the Prime Minister should be forced to draw the 
distinction between the two countries! By passing a 
simple and just obligatory Act, such as we tried to 
sketch out last week, this would have been unneces- 
sary. An obligatory Act would dissipate instantly all 
this bad and dangerous feeling, all the comparisons 
between one village and another, one town and another, 
one family and another, one part of the country and 
another; it would lead to good feeling, true fellow- 
feeling; it would end all the present deplorable class 
distinction—the distinction between the class that goes 
and the class that stays. 

We scarcely think that earnest and serious people, 
who are not scared by somewhat silly expressions and 
catchwords such as ‘‘ Militarism’’, will deny that we 
have here set out a really grave evil ; and an evil whichis 
quite sure to be greatly aggravated after the war. But 
what considerable argument is there really against 
the passing of a simple and just obligatory service Act 
early in the New Year? We can honestly say that we 
have neither heard, read, nor discovered a single one. 
What are the objections to such a course? We will 
try to give a list of a few that one hears or reads :— 

(1) That it would be swopping horses in the 
midst of the stream. 

(2) That it would net in the cowards, who would, 
at most, only display a ‘‘ collective courage ”’. 

(3) That Ministers have spoken and virtually 
pledged themselves against compulsory or obliga- 
tory service. 

(4) That it would not be fair now to the men 
who are enlisting of their own free will. 

(5) That there would not be enough khaki and 
rifles to go round, nor enough officers and non- 
commissioned officers to train the new men. 

(6) That it would be ruinous to trade, and that 
we should not be able to carry on farming 
properly. 

(7) That we never have affected to be a great 
military Power, but must depend on our Fleet. 

(8) That ‘‘ one volunteer is worth three pressed 


(9) That the Prime Minister’s letter to all house- 
holders will bring in two hundred thousand or 
more recruits out of the million or so that are 
needed; and that when the country has fully 
grasped the fact that we are involved in an 
extremely critical and great war, the men will 
come in all right without a special Act. 

(10) That it is too much like State Socialism—or 
that it is too much like tyrannical Toryism. Or 
that it is too much like Militarism, the very thing 
we mean to crush in the enemy. 

(11) That perhaps later on we shall have to 
discuss it, but that it is a pity to mention it now. 


between large sections of the public. But it is only, 


(12) That it would be most unpopular. 
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Here we have set down, without any attempt to 
caricature or guy them, twelve familiar objections to 
obligatory service, twelve arguments for letting things 
be. But of these objectidns there is only one—number 
12—that greatly counts. That and that alone is im- 
pressive and paramount among a powerful section of 
people to-day. That to them is the danger, that to 
them is the grave difficulty. That it would not be popu- 
lar with everybody should be at once admitted. What 
law is? But the position is too grave, the necessity too 
urgent, for such calculations as to popularity. Besides, 
as we may point out later, it is easy to exaggerate the 
objection of unpopularity. Ireland admittedly is a diffi- 
culty; but elsewhere the Government, taking the 
plunge, might find itself more popular than it is to- 
day. And without a doubt it would find itself vastly 
stronger. 


THE KING WITH HIS TROOPS. 

S ie King’s visit to his troops in France—the right 

thing at the right moment—is at once landmark 
and augury. It may mark the end of one stage of the 
war ; it is a happy omen for the phase which is about to 
develop. We really seem to have stemmed the German 
success ; a not less arduous task lies before the Armies 
of the Allies. When the Prussian Guard was flung 
back by the tenuous British line before Ypres, then and 
there seemed to vanish the German dream of carving 
new provinces out of a humbled and demoralised 
France. A discerning neutral critic puts it, ‘‘ it is too 
early to talk of a conquered Germany; it is no longer 
premature to assert that the vision of a conquering 
Germany has been laid to rest’’.. The feeling is grow- 
ing here and in France. It is shown in many small 
but significant ways. The danger is that it should 
beget, in this country at any rate, misunderstanding as 
to the tremendous nature of the business still to do. 

At such a time the King’s visit is doubly welcome 
to the heroic troops whose tenacious courage alone kept 
disaster at bay through days and weeks of ordeal such 
as soldiers never sustained before since Tubal Cain 
fashioned the first spear. As nothing else could, the 
presence of the Sovereign brings home to the men who 
have so superbly upheld the traditions of British arms 
the passionate sympathy, the passionate admiration 
with which their valorous deeds have been followed 
wherever the British tongue is spoken. It sweetens 
and consecrates the memory of the long agony of sus- 
pense, the days and weeks of almost hopeless struggle 
against overwhelming force, which stand out in 
reproachful clearness in the Cesarlike simplicity of Sir 
John French’s last despatch. It heartens and 
encourages officers and men for the duties that lie 
before them. The King’s visit is worth an Army Corps 
to the Allied Forces—worth also who can say what 
diplomatic equivalent in its appeal to the quick sensibili- 
ties of our Allies? 

If the King had consulted his own preferences he 
would have long ago taken the road travelled—with 
aims far different—by so many of his predecessors. 
A fighting man by training and choice, King George has 
not wished to linger at home. There never was a meaner 
slander than that which Mr. Keir Hardie insinuated. 
The better and manlier type of working man, we 
believe, will long remember those graceless, contemp- 
tible words in which the member for Merthyr Tydvil 
contrasted the Kaiser’s feverish odyssey from front to 
front with the King’s calm attention to his duties at 
home. We wonder what critics of the Keir Hardie 
type would have said if the King had gone to the 
front in the early stages of the war, if he had 
interfered with plans and browbeaten generals. Surely 
there is no more unenviable figure than the Kaiser, avid 

of victory, bounding from one side of his Empire to the 
other in search of some small consolation. Of one 


thing we may be certain: the much-harassed German 
General. Staff would cheerfully sacrifice an Army Corps 
or so in exchange for the convention which for a 
century and a half has kept the British King from 
Jeading his forces in the field. 

Those who understand King George’s character 


can realise his feelings in meeting the troops. He is a 


sailor first and foremost. But the retreat from Mons, 

the stand at Cambrai, the slow withdrawal on Paris, the 

victory of the Marne, the long-drawn-out battle of the 

Aisne, the great struggle in Flanders—the King has 

followed all the varying fortunes of his gallant Army 

with a closeness that amazes the officers and men with 

whom he has talked in the firing line and in the base 

hospitals. The Indian troopers were astonished to find 

thathe was acquainted with the details of obscure actions 

in which their regiments were engaged. To these loyal 

men the visit of the King-Emperor will be an almost. 
sacred memory. To the British soldiers who have 
fought and bled in his service the King is no mysteri- 
ous padishah, but an entirely human person. But his 
inspiring influence is none the less on that account. 

It will be felt in every trench, on every line of com- 
munication, for months to come. For, apart from the 
great fact of his kingship, the King has the faculty 
of going straight to the heart of a soldier. 

The British troops feel, more fervently than ever 
after the King’s gracious visit, that no ruler better 
deserved the passionate loyalty and devotion of his 
Army. 


THE FRENCH YELLOW BOOK. 


HERE is much in relation to the war which *‘ no 
fellow can understand ’’, but at least there is 
one large, illuminating fact in relation to Great Britain 
and the war which no fellow can misunderstand. One 
fact which all Germans have by now perceived too 
clearly ; all Frenchmen, all Russians, all Japanese, all 
British, and indeed all the people in the world. It is 
this: that the British Government last August was 
forced into war when it was not in military prepara- 
tions ready ; or perhaps, in order that we may net into 
our expression ‘‘ all the people in the world’’ such 
folk as Mr. Angell, Mr. Morel, and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, we had better say that the British Government 
last August declared war when it was not in military 
preparations ready. : 

In other words, the Government went to war without 
having trained or enlisted an army one-tenth—or, it 
may turn out, one twentieth—large enough for its 
purposes; and is now, four months of the war having 
passed, busily engaged in creating the indispensable 
army. This proposition appears as indisputable as, 
say, the proposition that two and two make four, or 
that three from six remain three; and yet, singular 
to relate, if you put it to many an earnest Liberal 
journalist or Liberal politician just now, he would fire 
up and take it for an insult! Another proposition only 
less certain—if less certain—than this is that by hun- 
dreds of signs for years past Germany showed to our 
statesmen she meant to strike directly she was ready, 
and our statesmen closed ears and eyes and minds to 
these extremely distressing and obvious signs. Now 
let us turn to the French Yellow Book which the 
‘‘Times ’? has translated and published this week* 
and try to learn through it whether France, like Eng- 
land, also was vouchsafed signs of Germany’s policy, 
and whether she too stuck her head into the sand and 
refused to perceive Germany. ‘ 

France did not, like Britain, attempt the impossible 
task of coming to an amicable agreement with Berlin 
in 1912; and consequently she received no snub, such 
as Britain got when the only answer to fair mes- 
sages and certain British Ministers’ talk of a naval 
holiday was a cool demand from Germany for a free 
hand in Europe. That demand should have opened 
the British Government’s eyes—we yet await the official 
documents, half promised for publication, of these 
curious dealings; but France, without such warnings, 
was r.ot to be deceived. After reading and weighing 
carefully every word here published from her Embassy 
in Berlin, we are bound to say that the Republic has 
been very ably and efficiently and courageously repre- 
sented in Germany. : 


*The French Yellow Book, published by the ‘‘ Times,” 2s. net. 
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It is not an easy thing for men of one country to 
get inside, so to speak, the psychology and tempera- 
ment of another country, particularly when, as in the 
case of France and Germany, the two are notoriously 
antipathetic. Yet the French Ambassador in Berlin 
succeeded, as the masterly analysis in this Yellow 
Book of the causes making for war proves, ‘in under- 
standing the real trend of things in Germany far better 
than our Ministers who were offering a naval holiday or 
a revision of boundaries in East Africa to a Govern- 
ment—and a people—absolutely bent and determined 
on war. For all his knowledge of the German charac- 
ter, Lord Haldane appears to have been a little out of 
date in 1912 when he visited Berlin with the desire of 
clearing up misunderstandings between Germany and 
Britain; M. Jules Cambon knew his Teuton better. 

It appears from these despatches that on 22 November 
of ‘ast year the French Ambassador warned his 
Government that the German Emperor had ceased to 
be a partisan of peace. ‘‘ William II. has been 
brought to think that war with France is inevitable, 
and that it will have to come to it one day or the other. 

. . He appeared overwrought and irritable. As the 
years begin to weigh upon him, the family traditions, 
the retrograde feelings of the court, and above all the 
impatience of soldiers, are gaining more ascendancy 
over his mind. More than once have I seen him allow 
his innermost thoughts to escape.”’ 

The change in the Emperor had begun, to all 
appearance, after the diplomatic defeat of Germany at 
Agadir in 1911. The popular outbreak of resentment 
in Germany against this latest unsuccessful coup of 
aggressive German diplomacy, following — similar 
failures in Morocco in previous years, had its effect. 
The German people began to declare that what they 
could not get by aggressive diplomacy they must get by 
aggressive war; and when the increase in the French 
Army showed that France could not be crushed other- 
wise than by war, then war it had to be. ‘‘ The 
Emperor, it need hardly be said’’, remarks the 
despatch quoted above, ‘‘ believes in the crushing 
superiority of the German army and its assured 
success’’, 

The popular feeling clearly turned to war as a solu- 
tion, and things came to such a pass that in time it 
believed war the only solution. The most illuminat- 
ing phrase in all this correspondence is one in which 
the whole mental attitude of Germany is summed up 
in a single sentence. The Germans “‘ feel themselves 
humiliated at having to discuss matters with the 
French, to speak of right and reason in negotiations 
or conferences where they have not always easily 
prevailed, where they have the more decisive force on 
their side’’. In other words, the sixty-six millions of 
Germany assumed a natural right-of-way over the 
forty-four millions of France; it was beneath the dig- 
nity of the bigger fellow to discuss right with his 
neighbour when might would settle the matter once 
for all. That is essentially the German case against 
France. It has not been officially stated in the 
German justification, which talks of the Slav peril and 
alleges pretexts of French aviators flying over German 
soil, but the real German case for the war is this: 
‘‘ We were beaten in diplomacy by a weaker Power. 
Therefore we must beat that weaker Power in war, 
the only means that remains. We must hack our 
way through to Paris.’’ 

Frankly, we should have preferred the honest and 
avowed brutality of such a declaration to the quibbles, 
at once stupid and unconvincing, by which Germany 
attempted to put herself right with public opinion. 
Here, for instance, is the German attitude towards the 
invasion of Belgium, as revealed in a secret document 
of 1913: ‘‘ The plans made in this direction (in Bel- 
gium) allow of the hope that the offensive might be 
taken immediately the concentration of the army of the 
lower Rhine is completed. An ultimatum with brief 
delay, followed immediately by invasion, would enable 
us to justify our action sufficiently from the point of 

view of international law.’’ Note the word “ suffi- 


the case would allow to be done to conciliate public 
opinion; note, too, that ‘‘ the plans made in this direc- 
tion ’’ means the construction of strategic railways on 
the Belgian frontier in 1910 to allow of the concen- 
tration of the army of the lower Rhine; and note, 
finally, that the genuineness of this document is proved 
by the fact that its secret plans have been carried 
out in every detail. 

There are other points in these despatches which 
show that Germany was set on war. The Army Law 
of 1913, for example, necessitated very considerable 
expenditure; yet ‘‘ nothing was said with regard to 
meeting the permanent expenditure arising ’’, and the 
immediate cost was met by a tax on capital. ‘If 
we take note of the fact that the German Government 
is endeavouring to prevent this enormous tax from 
being paid in several instalments, and if, as is stated 
by some newspapers, the entire payment must be made 
before 1 July 1914, we get a formidable hint, for 
nothing can explain such haste on the part of the mili- 
tary authorities to have a liquid war treasure of one 
milliard in their chest.’’ The expenditure, in fact, was 
to be temporary, the last preparation for the war 
already planned for 1914; and those who paid it were 
reconciled by the doctrine of necessity—and the cer- 
tainty, as they thought, of victory and indemnity from 
the conquered Powers. Belgium was to be permanently 
occupied if she resisted; the French colonies annexed 
and—to quote again the secret German document 
above—when ‘‘ the aroused eagle takes its flight and, 
seizing the enemy in its sharpened claws, renders him 
harmless, we shall then remember that the provinces of 
the old German Empire, the county of Burgundy and 
a large portion of Lorraine, are still in the hands of 
the Franks, that thousands of our German brothers of 
the Baltic Provinces groan under the yoke of the 
Slav’. Had Germany seized these provinces east and 
west, the ‘‘ final settlement wih France’’ which the 
new German diplomacy postulates would, indeed, have 
ruined France and given Germany the hegemony of 
Europe. 

Such was the German plan, firmly held and prepared 
for execution at the very time when our pacifists at 
home were declaring that Germany had no aggressive 
intentions, that an agreement could be made with her 
for perpetual friendship if only Britain would give up 
the ‘‘ barbarous ’’ capture of enemy shipping at sea. 
It was at this time that one Minister was apologis- 
ing to Germany for Lord Roberts’s declaration that 
she would strike when it suited her purpose and that 
another Minister was assuring us of an improvement in 
the relations of the two countries. Were these people 
really blind, or was the British Government less well 
served by its Embassy in Berlin than the French 
Government? The publication of further British diplo- 
matic papers would solve that question; but in any 
event, in the inconceivable hypothesis that the British 
Government knew nothing of these things in Berlin 
of its own knowledge and was not warned of the reality 
by the French Government, it had had its warning in 
1912. It knew that a Continental war was inevitable. 
It knew that we should be dragged in. But it did 
not make the necessary preparations. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (No. 18) By VIEILLE MoustTAcHe. 
‘* Tt is only numbers that can annihilate.’’ 


BRILLIANT page has been added to the history 

of the British Army in the Despatch dated 20 
November 1914, from Field-Marshal Sir John French. 
It covers a month’s operations of our armies in the 
field, and in every day’s account we can read with pride 
mingled with sorrow how absolutely splendid is the 
small war machine that we have put into the hands of 
an able commander to carry out the task of the century 
which is committed to his hands. Pride that the peace 
training for war which both leaders and led have striven 
for so many years to perfect has at last found its 


ciently ’’, as the utmost that the ‘necessities ’’ of 


reward in a contest with the most mighty of war 
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machines which the world has ever known—sorrow 
that for want of numbers in our Army the penalty of 
struggle has left such large gaps in our ranks. We 
may well ask, Where would the Allied line now be 
pictured upon the map in the Western theatre if the 
numbers in the area of contest had been even approxim- 
ately level? The formidable odds against which our 
men fought have been now officially declared, and as 
our military system has debarred us from finding 
numbers to equalise the contest, our casualty list is pro- 
portionately heavy. The despatch opens with that fine 
piece of Staff work which disengaged our three Army 
Corps from the position on the River Aisne where they 
lay wedged between two French armies, all lying posted 
in trenches but a few hundred yards from the enemy 
similarly entrenched. No easy task to transport three 
Army Corps in succession out of lines of defence con- 
tiguous to a foe, replace them by equal numbers from 
elsewhere, and move the Army Corps thus relieved to 
a flank miles away, and the movement seemingly 
unbeknown to the enemy. In the successive trans- 
portation of the Army Corps, which had for its pur- 
pose the prolongation of the Allied line to the North, 
the movement began from the original left of the British 
position on the Aisne. By this method time was 
gained in bringing up the troops and placing them in 
position for the new objective and the intermingling of 
lines of communication of the respective corps was 
avoided. On 19 October, when the movement was com- 
pleted, the 1st Army thus found itself on the left 
instead of the right of the British Forces, and the 3rd 
Corps between the 1st and 2nd Corps. Some fine 
cavalry work covered the detraining and reforming of 
the troops for the movement, which work must not be 
lost sight of; but Sir John French pays just tribute 
to the action of the French General Staff for their 
cordial and effective co-operation in carrying out this 
delicate operation. The long and stubborn battle of 
Ypres-Armentiéres may be said to have commenced 
upon 11 October with the operations of our 2nd 
Army Corps, and lasted until 15 November, and 
the scldier’s story as written by a soldier’s pen in the 
despatch will figure in the records of every unit that 
partook in it as a red-letter page in its history. This 
gradual movement of our Army Corps somewhat 
reminds the student of the great strategic right-wheel 
of the German Armies in the operation which was to 
envelop the French armies in the folds of Sedan in 
the disastrous month of September 1870. An interest~ 
ing feature of the despatch is the task allotted to the 
7th Division (part of the new 4th Army Corps) and 
the 3rd Cavalry Division, which force, under the 
command of Lieut.-General Sir H. Rawlinson, was 
originally an independent body apparently acting under 
orders from home to co-operate in the relief of Antwerp. 
Much mystery has hitherto hung over the movements 
of this force, which, after the abortive excursion of our 
naval units to Antwerp, was detailed to cover and 
protect the withdrawal of the Belgian Army and the 
Antwerp garrison. Sir H. Rawlinson and his Force 
apparently only came under the orders of Sir J. French 
about 16 October by telegraphic instructions from the 
War Office. It is interesting to remember this fact, 
for by the light of history the entire true story of this 
trip to Antwerp has apparently yet to be written. It 
would seem that up to this point in the operations of the 
three armies there was very little cohesion of Staff 
work between the Chiefs of the Belgian Army and that 
of the Allied Commanders. In the operations of Allied 
Forces by sea and land it should be imperative that 
an official of high rank and mature experience should 
represent the commanders of the several armies on their 
respective Staffs. 

Once under the orders of the British Commander- 


in-Chief, Sir H. Rawlinson had, as the despatch says, 


“‘a very difficult task to perform’’. It was no less 
than to play a game of bluff by an extended display 
of force and, further, to seize and hold the important 
tactical position at Menin. Railways and roads con- 
verge at this town, which lies on the River Lys, and its 
possession would undoubtedly frustrate or delay any 
hostile movement of troops coming from the east or 


north-east. There is one past-master in the art of 
bluffing an enemy in war to be found in our Army, and 
that is Sir John French himself, as he proved in South 
Africa in his brilliant operations around Colesburg. He 
himself was shortly to put his experience again into 
practice with renewed success. Unfortunately, the 
task set to the small force under Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son (which we must not forget was one newly 
formed division of infantry and another of cavalry, 
both cortaining units scraped up from various parts 
of the world) was beyond its capabilities. By one of 
the misfortunes of war the four French cavalry divi- 
sions which appeared upon this part of the scene on 
17 October were apparently not at disposal on the 16th 
of that month to assist in the task allotted to Sir H. 
Rawlinson. Of such importance did the British Com- 
mander give to the possession of Menin that on 18 Octo- 
ber a definite attempt was made to secure the crossing 
there. Meantime, however, superior hostile numbers 
had arrived upon the scene, and the face of operations 
was to undergo a material change. 

It is befitting, in order to grasp accurately the trend 
of subsequent events, to return to the early days in 
October, when the idea was entertained of causing an 
uneasiness among the hostile armies on the Aisne by a 
display of force in the north in order, as the despatch 
says, ‘‘ to effectively outflank the enemy and compel 
him to evacuate his positions ”’. The notion of the 
necessity of some such similar operation appears to 
have struck the minds of the German General Staff about 
the same time. For what particular strategic German 
purpose this movement was dictated is not apparent, 
but it has since transpired that Berlin bellringers were 
in want of a stimulant, and the capture of a French 
coast town would afford the opportunity. 

In the plan of the Staff of the Allied Army they were 
grievously at fault in estimating the amount of force 
required for their special purpose, and upon another 
point this Staff was clearly misinformed or unaware of 
the very exhausted condition of the Belgian Field Army 
and of the state of unreadiness for defence of the forts 
of Antwerp, behind which lay this army. Before the 
movement of the troops from the Aisne to the north 
was completed, Antwerp had fallen without a blow. A 
large force was thus freed to turn upon the flank of 
the Allies close by; but much, much worse was in 
store for that flank. In the contest of brain power 
of the various General Staffs of the armies now in the 
field it will be very difficult to find one superior to that 
of the German. They made their movements and cal- 
culations in splendid secrecy, and it is the unexpected 
that usually succeeds in war. They effected a complete 
surprise. The order issued to Sir D. Haig to assume 
the offensive on 19 October is clearly indicative that Sir 
J. French believed that an ‘‘encounter”’ battle with fairly 
equal forces might be looked for. No sooner, however, 
was the operation begun than it was found that vastly 
superior and newly arrived forces were in front of the 
Allies. No fewer than six new German Army Corps 
appeared suddenly in Belgium, absolutely unexpected. 
What a triumph of Staff work! ; 

General Joffre’s offensive plan, whatever it was, was 
wrecked again for want of sufficient numbers ; but, for- 
tunately for the Allied cause, the troops which once before 
had saved a perilous situation were again at hand to avert 
an overwhelming disaster. The British troops have 
held what they had so far gained against the most 
violent onslaughts ever delivered in the annals of war. 
To the north of them is posted the gth French Army 
Corps and other troops, thereby linking up with the 
remnants of the Belgian Army which is gallantly hold- 
ing its own on the banks of the Yser Canal. The story 
of this battle is the repetition of the struggle on the 
Aisne, but with fourfold intensity, for the attackers 
were in fourfold numbers, and the purport of their 
blows was a defined one. Fighting in a thin line, with- 
out reserves of any kind—cavalry, gunners, footmen— 
all our men have fought the fight of their lives. The 
historian of this war, in the many years’ task before 
him, had best make overtures to the writer of the 
records which all units keep ere he attempts to pen 
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the truth of the great duels to which the gallant 
opponents of each side have been committed. It is in 
those leaves of history that you will find recorded 
brilliant leading or costly misleading, fine handling by 
chiefs or sorry mishandling by superiors: orders, 
counter orders, disorders. Regimental histories speak 
the truth. 


Tue PHASE. 


‘‘ We are only going to move from here when the 
Germans choose to go’’, sums up the strategic idea 
of a young officer from the trenches around Ypres. 
The penalty of the offensive lies in front of him, piled 
high. Where are we to find material to push the 
German out of Belgium, not that we should of neces- 
sity employ the costly methods of battle tactics which 
are his fetish. We only want man for man for the pur- 
pose, and where are they coming from? We have some 
three million of trained Germans in front of us in the 
Western theatre, soldiers of various degrees of efficiency. 
Behind them lie numberless fortresses and entrenched 
positions. In German hands the lesson of this war of 
the powerlessness of forts will hardly count. By this 
time we may rest assured that earthworks containing 
emplacements for enormous guns are ready prepared 
around the strategic points which cover the retirement 
of their armies up to and including the very frontier. 
itself. We need not despair. Guns can be met by 
guns. Force can be met by equal force. It is but a 
question of numbers. We must simply talk now in 
millions if we wish to progress and enforce our will 
by arms. Entrenched depéts and fortresses need not 
necessarily be attacked. They can be masked, as they 
have been in campaigns centuries old since Joshua’s 
days. It is but a question of men. The powerful gun, 
ranging for seven miles, will increase the length of the 
perimeter of circumvallation but by three times the 
double distance of the danger zone. Any child can do 
that sum, and to every yard that it figures out put five 
men if you mean attack, and two if you mean defence. 
We Erglish have many such nuts to crack before we 
reach our objective and come out on top somewhere on 
the North Sea facing an old possession. When and 
how are we going to begin to brace ourselves for the 
task? In my last letter I outlined the procedure upon 
which to frame an answer to this question, and await 
criticism. The nature of the task stares us in the face. 
If we shirk it now we shall repent it for centuries. 


THE SEAS AND OVERSEAS. - 


No battle yet, but down sinks a battleship with all its 
brave souls on board, every man of whom has been 
straining for weeks past to get at grips with a foe 
that he has longed to tackle for years past. 

With the sad catalogue of mishaps that have befallen 
our Naval Department in this their first venture at war, 
and with no individual yet discovered upon whom to 
apportion blame, it may not seem unfair to suggest, 
as the ‘‘ Bulwark”’ is lost to us owing, it is said, 
to some internal cause, that on the Court of Enquiry 
on the loss an expert military officer of proved technical 
knowledge should assist. There are crowds of such 
officers with a ken of explosives and gun material 
whose experience in such matters would be of the 
utmost value. The seaman gunner has learnt the rudi- 
ments of all he knows from the lore handed down to 
him by the land gunner. Let us, while we can, guard 
against the repetition of the disasters to the ‘‘ Jena ’”’, 
‘* Liberté ’’, and others, and see to it that our seamen 
have not an enemy within the hulls of their ships. The 
submarine activity of the enemy discloses courage of a 
high order in the commanders of those craft. On the 
northern shores of our coasts, as well as on the track of 
our transports are they to be found. It is these pinpricks 
that are glorified by an active hostile Press. It is for this 
reason that a golden silence of our mishaps at sea and 
land best befits our purpose. An epidemic of naval 
failures threw Turkey into the arms of our foes. 
The ‘‘ Goeben’”’ affair, the Antwerp excursion, the 
‘Cressy ”’ fleet, the Chile battle, etc., do not lose in 
their telling under German pens. The gallant feats 


of our individual naval airmen do not count.to the out- 
side world as sea triumphs. Engineered as these have 
been by the military side, they are a succession of 
bright stars in the firmament of air warfare common 
to both services. 

How the seaman must be panting for the bogey of 
invasion to assume a human form! It has done a world 
of good, has this recent scare, for it has found out by 
practical experience what shortage of equipment there 
was for effectual dealing with invaders. We need not 
yet despair of a closer grip of the German. With the 
countless Army Corps lately sprung upon us in the 
Flanders theatre there are surely some to spare for the 
special venture to these isles. Zeebrugge as a base 
will ere long become a veritable hornet’s nest. We 
must head for Bruges on land. 


THE EASTERN THEATRE. REFERENCE Map, ‘‘ Times ”’, 
5 DECEMBER 1914. 

The Battle of Lodz will figure in the history of this 
war as the greatest of encounter battles. An ‘‘ encoun- 
ter’’ is the military definition of a struggle between 
forces in which attdck is the idea permeating the minds 
of both opposing leaders. The manoeuvres, the 
cleavages of masses of men, the enveloping of flanks, 
the counter attacks, the breaking through of immense 
forces once almost surrounded, and the many 
desperate phases and ups and downs in this struggle 
over such a vast area will give the historian of this 
battle many a month’s work to collate. A weekly 
letter can in no wise tell the full tale of the many days’ 
strife over a frontage of over 200 miles. Von Hinden- 
burg’s attempt to pierce the lines that conduct to 
Warsaw was sound strategy. He has failed so far. 
The progress of Russian arms in the southern area is 
pregnant with much interest. Not only may it be the 
precursor of the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, 
but it reacts at the present moment on the situation 
on the Middle Danube. The Serbs are being sore 
pressed, and their lot will become more acute as the 
winter season progresses. The snows on the Tyrol 
passes will seal up for a period any projected entry of 
Italy into this war of nations. The Austrian Armies of 
observation hitherto aligned along this frontier will 
thus be freed for action elsewhere, and the blow may 
fall upon Serbia with a force she will be unable to ward 
off. Upon the Grand Duke Nicholas and his strategic 
plans a still further responsibility would thus seem to 
rest. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE ROUTINE OF WAR. 
By ERNEST DIMNET. 


ANY times, when, long before the war, the pre- 
sent writer wondered how it must feel to be at 
war, the never belied assueta vilescunt would come as 
an inevitable if not very satisfactory answer. It is a 
fact. One gets used to the state of war as to every- 
thing else. Life is different, to be sure, but we are 
the same, and we gradually forget that things are 
different, or we acquire an unsuspected facility for 
adjusting ourselves to them. We rub ‘on between 
intervals of feverishness, which become rarer as the 
weeks wear away, in patient expectation of the some- 
thing which may hasten matters and in quiet confidence 
of a fortunate issue. 

The other day I went down to Nevers to see some 
friends whom the war has swept so far from their 
homes. It is about a hundred and eighty miles and in 
ordinary times the journey takes between three and 
four hours. I was informed that it would take eleven, 
and did not grumble. In fact, we crawled between the 
Loire on one side and the wooded hills on the other, 
listlessly gazing at the moist sandbanks or at the 
chateaux, endlessly stopping at queer little stations, 
sometimes waiting for a train of wine-tanks, sometimes 
waiting for nothing at all, or at all events for some- 
thing which did not turn up, and nobody complained. 
Poor people still preserve the Christian attitude which 
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the war made universal, at first, and their patient faces 
only await a chance of getting illuminated with kindli- 
ness; but rich people are becoming stiff and stingy 
again already, and people in power, say guards on 
board the train, have a tendency to bully you as in 
more comfortable seasons. There was a soldier in 
my compartment ; of course, I lent him my newspapers, 
and the young woman in the corner offered him some 
sweets, but soldiers have ceased to be the centre of 
attention, and we did not speak to this one as if he 
were a hero until, feeling warm, he turned down the 
collar of his sweater and disclosed a frightful scar, 
partly still a gash, in his neck. He told us all about 
it, but he himself was tired of speaking about that, 
and he promptly diverged to his real interest, which, 
being a butcher’s boy at Dakar, on the West African 
coast, was chiefly living in the bush in great leisure 
and freedom. 

Nevers is a perfect country town seated on a hill 
above two beautiful rivers, with a cathedral and a 
Palais des Ducs on the top and a marvellous cascade 
of terraces, old houses, and old stairways running 
down to the banks of the Niévre. As a rule, apart 
from the lively season when the great fairs are held 
and the tall white oxen from the Morvan solitudes are 
shipped off to our own richer meadows to get fat, 
killed, and eaten, Nevers is the cathedral town in all 
its dull beauty. At present it is rather startling to see 
it distinctly more busy than Paris: the station is 
crowded, and, outside, the fiacres that never look like 
fiacres are taken by storm; the avenue de la gare and 
the rue du Commerce are strewn with people, and 
opposite the Préfecture, near the Arch on the walls of 
which M. de Voltaire boasts so politely about “‘ les 
Anglois ’’, there is positively a mob. But this mob is 
only waiting for the Bordeaux despatch, and the crowd 
in the streets consists of refugees, the everlasting 
refugees—two thousand a day—or reservists, good- 
natured, smiling chaps whom by and bye you will see 
being drilled in the park, a few of them still in their 
wooden sabots. Everything is as you have seen it 


elsewhere, with a great deal of disciplined kindness for 


the poor, and the only tremendous surprise is a poster 
on which the mayor complains that the price of beef, 
which you think ridiculously small, is quite out of 
keeping with what this magistrate has heard of the low 
quotations on the cattle market, and takes measures 
accordingly. 

The little colony of exiles whom I have come to visit 
are also getting used to their fate. One young woman, 
indeed, who has not heard a word about her husband 
since the fall of Maubeuge, talks in a strangely optimis- 
tic tone, which does not befit her thin face and anxious, 
roving eyes; but a routine of life and a train of con- 
versation has been established. Day after day they 
meet in the apartment of their senior and try to be 
cheerful. They retail and embellish little odds and 
ends of doubtful information, which help to give a 
fresh appearance to stale news one might have thought 
decidedly dead, and they work for the wounded whom 
you can see in the vast grounds of the Hétel Dieu 
opposite. 

What one sees there is no novelty to them, but it is 
to me. Nevers is positively gorged with wounded, 
and the Hétel Dieu is the chief operating place. The 
result is that the broad walks of the garden are full 
of convalescents, who, alas, will never be quite them- 
selves again! They look young and well, no doubt, 
after a few days in the bracing air, and they seem 
active arid chéerful; but the activity is visible mostly 
in the brisk motion of their crutches on the gravel, 
and the poor boys will never be without those crutches. 
It is strange that in almost every case it should be 
crutches that are needed. Only once did I see an 
instance of an arm being removed. It was a young 
officer who rode a bicycle at full speed in boyish 
triumph. He knew that one arm gone is no obstacle 
to a successful career. His gaiety was contagious. 

_ I saw him again on All Souls’ Day in the immense 
cemetery where the Bishop conducted a procession of 


six or seven thousand people. He was in his best 
uniform, with one sleeve neatly tucked in, and walked 
gravely with a heavily bandaged friend under the tall 
pine trees of the avenues. We all found our way to 
where the ‘‘ victims of the war’’, as the phrase 
goes, already lie: two endless lines of littke wooden 
crosses, with a crescent here and there where the sol- 
dier happened to be an Algerian. There was some- 
thing preternaturally quiet in the sameness and repeti- 
tior of these graves. The tombs of the French were 
covered with flowers, and people were crossing them- 
selves over them. Then you came to the tombs of the 
Germans, in every point similar to those of their com- 
races, tut without any flowers and with one solitary 
woman, a lady, kneeling in prayer at the grave of one 
Otto Tulle. 

Later in the afternoon I saw more Germans, alive 
this time, and they were pathetic again. They were 
wounded prisoners, sufficiently recovered to be removed 
farther south in order to make room for more of their 
compatriots. If they had been arrogant, as German 
prisoners sometimes are, it would have been nothing, 
but they were not. They walked slowly and docilely in 
two files in their long, loose grey coats, and although 
the crowd was perfectly respectful, it was a staring 
crowd, and the curious eyes fixed upon them made the 
poor wretches look guilty. An hour or so afterwards, 
as I passed the bridge over the railway, I asked the 
sentry, a grey-haired reservist, if he had seen them 
and whether they had been safely put into their train. 
‘Yes, sir’’, he answered, with some severity; ‘‘ they 
are going to Algeria, and, shortly after they left, two 
trains full of our wounded passed through, and some 
were horribly sick ”’ 

Horrid war! horrid Kaiser ! more horrid Kronprinz ! 
And the horrid necessity not to be foolishly soft, to be 
strong and resolute, lest these horrors should be re- 
peated in ten or fifteen years, instead of being made 
impossible for a few generations ! 


THE DYNASTS.” 
By Joun 


R. GRANVILLE BARKER apologised for the 
first performance of Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ The 
Dynasts’’. He admits the mutilation. He has neces- 
sarily been compelled to devastate this epic drama and 
to destroy its character. Three packed hours of stage 
representation, giving us at one time and another some 
140 different people of the tale, allow us to see no more 
than a few picked fragments of this mighty work ; and 
these fragments are naturally taken from pages best 
fitted for treatment in a theatre. It follows that Mr. 
Hardy’s panoramic vision of mankind herded and 
driven by powers unmeasured and unseen has virtually 
disappeared. The persistent chorus of spirits, ironic 
and pitiful, has little opportunity of being heard amid 
the more insistent clamour of their mortal instruments. 
Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ pale, pathetic peoples ’’ take the drama 
into their own hands at the Kingsway, bulking as 
the masters of their fate. We are less systematically 
asked to realise that the deeds of men, viewed from a 
position unshaken by human joys and sorrows, are 
possibly of less importance than they seem. On the 
contrary, we are asked to realise that the deeds of 
men are very critical and poignant for those who are 
involved in their catastrophe. At the Kingsway 
Theatre it is the men who matter. The Superior Spirits 
are quite outfaced. 

Perhaps this is not wholly a disadvantage. Mr. 
Hardy’s readers have become unwarrantably persuaded 
that Mr. Hardy frames his people merely to illustrate 
a conviction that they might just as well never have 
been born. A visit to the Kingsway may perhaps 
dispel this misconception. The view of Mr. Hardy’s 
world as a place inhabited by creatures whose only 
chance of pleasure or success is to be afflicted with 
inertia on all notable eccasions, and thus saved from 
thrusting their necks under the wheel of things, will 
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hardly survive the life in full measure of Mr. Barker's 
stage. The human element in ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’—an 
element too little appreciated and recognised, owing to 
its persistent oppression by Superior Spirits, in Mr. 
Hardy's page—is in Mr. Barker’s version emphasised 
by a necessary isolation. Nelson, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, Brunswick, and Sir John Moore are palpable 
heroes not to be put out of countenance by a desultory 
trickle of ironic commentary from Mr. Barker’s 
feminine chorus. The soldiers, watchmen and rustics 
of the play no less palpably sing their songs and go 
actively about their affairs unchallenged by Immanent 
Purposes or Cosmic Decrees. The noisy and swarm- 
ing life of Mr. Hardy’s page, too frequently missed by 
readers prejudiced to find him a creator who grudges 
his creatures warmth and will, achieves in Mr. Barker’s 
theatre an emphasis which will hardly allow it to be 
overlooked. 

It is obvious, of course, that sooner or later Mr. 
Barker was bound to produce a version of ‘‘ The 
Dynasts’’. It gives him just the chance he requires 
to underline all the virtues of his method and to cut 
the vices. Mr. Barker’s method is hard, bright, defi- 
nite, rational, abrupt, direct and clear. He always 
takes the shortest way to his idea, and his idea is 
always as strictly severe in outline as an isosceles 
triangle. No better method could be applied to the 
production of a masterpiece whose intention begins and 
ends with getting something said as crisply and 
accurately as possible. Mr. Barker uses all the 
resources of the theatre to go straight to the point he 
desires to make. Mr. Hardy uses all the resources of 
the English language with a similar object. These two 
craftsmen were clearly intended to work together. 
Their work is inspired with a common contempt for 
infirmity or indirection of purpose. They refuse to 
have anything to do with blurred, wandering or fugi- 
tive effects. Mr. Hardy commands his readers with 
sudden adjectives and nouns that hit the ear like a 
word of command. His visions are carved in the granite 
of a craggy style whose very individuality consists 
in its utter indifference to smooth literary surface, to 
anything beyond the impulse to be exact and faithful. 
Similarly Mr. Barker commands his audience, holding 
it at attention like a regiment. At one moment he 
stares at us defiantly from where the footlights used to 
be, bidding us at his mere word assume we are the 
English Channel or a Royal Review. At another he 
commands us to hear the noise of a battle in a theatre 
where there is not a mouse stirring. The pretences 
whereby he grips us are as merciless as the swift 
grasp of Mr. Hardy’s prose and verse at the throat of 
our attention. Mr. Hardy and his producer have 
equally the air of brandishing the weapons of their 
craft with the purpose only of hitting their man. There 
is no fencing for display. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Barker’s pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’ is one of the supreme suc- 
cesses of his career. It exhibits at all points an almost 
perfect fitting of means to ends. We are not irritated, 
as too often in Mr. Barker’s Shakespeare, by perfectly 
reasonable things which defeat their own object. The 
producer of Shakespeare must be careful before all 
things to leave open everywhere vistas for the mind 
and fancy of his audience. It must be his purpose to 
start his audience upon journeys of which he himself 
cannot see the end. Hitherto Mr. Barker has failed in 
that; but where he failed with Shakespeare he 
triumphantly succeeds with Thomas Hardy. Mr. 
Hardy’s epic world of ‘‘ The Dynasts ”’ requires just 
those clean, decisive lines which Mr. Barker knows 
how to draw. Mr. Barker’s positive qualities as a 
producer, which in Shakespeare closed the gate upon 
his absolute success, in ‘‘ The Dynasts’’ ensure him 
his’ greatest triumph of recent years. 

The main lines of Mr. Barker’s production have 
already been reported in the Press. Briefly, he has 
selected a dozen of the most striking episodes of the 
story for dramatic presentation, and he has presented 
them upon a stage where imagination must, at a hint, 


supply the setting. These episodes are linked u 
a Reader, who, fronting the audience in a ~vsnctn. dd 


‘chair, recites from the book all that is necessary to 


connect the story or describe the scene. Mr. Hardy’s 
supernatural choruses are given to two declaimin 

ladies who sit in sentry-boxes upon either side of the 
stage. The stage is built up in the familiar formal and 
geometric manner of Mr. Norman Wilkinson. It is 
not possible to notice in detail the acting of so vast a 
company. The brunt of the work falls on Mr. Henry 
Ainley, who calmly faces the audience for three hours 
without showing any trace of weariness or embarrass. 
ment. Beautiful reading is a most necessary part of 
the production, and no one could do it better than Mr. 
Ainley. He is one of the two or three living players 
who have a natural sense of language. With most of 
our actors, and virtually all our actresses, English 
seems to have been added as an afterthought when the 
more serious business of their profession had already 
been mastered. There is one other performance at 
the Kingsway which we can place without hesita- 
tion in the same rank with Mr. Ainley’s performance 
as Reader. This is Mr. Rutland Barrington’s mariner, 
who sings the ballad of Trafalgar and justifies the men 
of the ‘‘ Victory ’’ in their broaching of the Admiral. 
As to our historic heroes, the Nelson and Wellington 
were good in a traditional way, and Mr. Sydney Valen- 
tine’s Napoleon was a welcome substitute for the stage 
idiot who usually wears the form of Napoleon in the 
English theatre. 

Everyone who cares that courage and good work 
shall be rewarded must support this enterprise of Mr. 
Barker. His production of ‘‘ The Dynasts”’ is a rare 
and happy exception to the general collapse of our 
theatre at this time. Here, indeed, is matter for the 
present hour. The reality of war has never been more 
magnificently depicted in a theatre than in the great 
Albuera passage of ‘‘ The Dynasts’”’ as it is rendered 
at the Kingsway. Here is something which comes 
almost unendurably pat upon its dreadful hour, which 
is also for all time. 

This prompts me to end this short appreciation with 
a note of advice. Mr. Barker should chasten a little 
the delivery of his chorus. ‘‘ Albuera”’ certainly gets 
home in the Kingsway, but it gets home at a rather 
unnecessary expense of the speakers’ energy and of the 
audience’s nerves. Strophe and Anti-strophe may 
safely take their verses with less agitation of tone and 
stress. Mr. Hardy’s choruses are rugged enough. 
They do not require to be bitten and worried into a 
further disorder. 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
By Joun F. Runcman. 


T sets us wondering somewhat when first we realise, 
as I did at some recent concerts, that though some 
very great organists and pianists have been also com- 
posers of the very first rank, no violinist has ever 
written music of the first or the second rank, or indeed 
of any rank at all. There was never any doubt in the 
minds of those competent to judge that Bach and 
Handel were the foremost organists of their day; and 
I suppose it will be admitted that some of their music 
was first-rate. Mozart and Beethoven were recognised 
as fine pianists before their compositions were under- 
stood and appreciated. Chopin was a virtuoso of quite 
a modern type, and if his music cannot be compared 
with that of those two mighty men, at least in his best 
moments he rose to noble heights. Mendelssohn, too, 
must have played both the piano and the organ magnifi- 
cently—and after all he gave us the ‘‘ Hebrides ’”’ and 
‘“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ overtures and the 
wonderful first chorus in “‘ Elijah’’. To go back a 
moment, if the piano works of Mozart and Beethoven 
do not suggest the virtuoso, we know some of the 
technical feats in their improvisations took their 
hearers’ breath away; it was Czerny, I think, who said 
that Beethoven, when he extemporised, indulged in 
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difficulties beyond anything in his written compositions. 
I don’t know that any of the fiddlers did extemporise, 
but undoubtedly in their playing they worked miracles 
—and we have their written compositions, and a very 

show these make. Tartini and his ‘‘ Devil’s 
Trill ’’; Corelli, with his harmless though often gravely 
sweet old-world preludes, gavottes, sarabands, and the 
rest; Paganini’s skeletons or frameworks for pyrotech- 
nic displays; de Beriot with his—what? I cannot re- 
member; Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski and their oppor- 
tunities for showing what they could do—what is all 
that these men wrote really worth? Amongst the 
violinists Spohr came nearest to being a serious com- 
poser. He aimed at something higher than “‘ effec- 
tive’? music for his own instrument. But his operas 
have gone their way; his oratorios are Sunday-school 
cantatas; his symphonies are heard no more; his 
chamber music is ruined by the sin he elsewhere sought 
to avoid, and largely consists of a first violin part with 
accompaniment. 

No violin virtuoso has succeeded in writing anything 
permanent—or, to qualify a little, that would survive 
ten minutes if it were not wanted to fill gaps in the 
violinist’s repertoire; for it is his ill-luck that none of 
the great composers have provided him with anything. 
Of course there is plenty of splendid violin music, but 
it does not require a virtuoso to play it. The hardest 
of the really great fiddle music is child’s play to the 
accomplished fiddler of to-day; and it is a melancholy 
fact that the best renderings, the truest interpretations, 
of the Beethoven sonatas can be had, not from the 
magical conjurers with their fingers, but from musicians 
whose technique is just adequate. I wonder how many 
of my readers remember Sarasate’s mishandling of the 
Kreutzer sonata. The tone-quality was superb; but 
sorrehow his fingers seeemd impatient at their lack of 
employment and constantly ran away, so that the accent 
and rhythm and weight of the music disappeared and 
the sublime Theme with variations became flippant. 
Joachim, before his increasing deafness caused him to 
play constantly out of tune, played the Beethoven 
sonatas perfectly. If the bare recollection of Sarasate 
in the Kreutzer makes me shudder, Joachim in the 
C minor fills me with gratitude that I was able to hear 
him in his better days. Still, as regards bowing and 
finger-work, such music made no demands on his skill. 
There is no music, such as the Chopin ballades and 
studies, that makes an equal demand on the mental 
faculties and the fingers; there is none so good as 
Rubinstein’s ; none even so good as Liszt’s. There are 
two good concertos, Beethoven’s and Mendelssohn’s ; 
but they are rather music arranged for the violin than 
violin music. There is a very dull and dry one, that of 
Brahms, and a middling one, that of Tschaikowsky. 
After these four the violinist has exhausted the stock 
of modern works for violin and orchestra that any 
audience will listen to. But, it may be objected, I have 
forgotten Elgar’s. I have not forgotten it, and have 
something to say about it presently : meantime I cannot 
admit that it counts. 

One wonders, then, what can be the matter with the 
violin that it should be so starved : why no Chopin, nor 
even a Rubinstein or Liszt, has arisen to put its techni- 
cal possibilities to their fullest and highest use. It is 
true Chopins are not born every day; but the more 
recent piano-writers are far ahead of the violin-writers. 
The French, the Germans, even the English and the 
Russians, have written piano music which is good music 
and exacts the most consummate skill in the performer, 
the greatest physical strength and brilliance and 
audacity—all the qualities connoted by the word 
“virtuoso ’’. There is good new music for the violin 
{not much), but it makes no demands on the qualities 
which the virtuoso alone possesses. Should it be 
brilliant, in the virtuoso sense, it is invariably tawdry, 
meretricious, a collection of monkey-tricks. Perhaps 
one reason may be this: next to the human voice the 
violin is the most expressive of all instruments; through 
it more than any other instrument we get into touch 
with the very soul of the executant ; there is no inter- 
vening mechanism as in the case of the organ, the 


piano, the oboe, or flute ; one hand touches the vibrating 
strings and the bow becomes so sensitive that virtually 
the other hand makes them vibrate. It is the most 
personal of all instruments; and in a sense the music 
played matters less than the manner of playing it. 
Paganini’s music is rubbish, yet very great masters of 
music were enthralled, dumbfounded, carried away by 
the playing. This being so, the natural temptation asserts 
itself, and, like the singer, the player cares less about 
the music he plays than his personal art and oppor- 
tunities of display. No singer has ever written great 
songs. No composer has ever been a great singer; 
and for the same reason—viz., the cast and habit of 
mind necessary—none has ever been a great violinist. 
None therefore has acquired a sufficient mastery of the 
technical resources to be able to add to them for the 
purpose of expressing great and lofty thought and deep 
emotion. The comparison does not break down if we 
ask why composers should be able to write great songs, 
although unable to sing them, and yet fail to write 
great fiddle works. The answer is, first, that song is 
spontaneous, and to sing the finest songs a technique 
comparable with that of the violin virtuoso is not needed 
—is indeed useless ; second, all that will ever be known 
of vocal technique has been known for hundreds of 
years; and, third, this is not the case with regard to 
the violin—more wonderful things are done on it each 
successive year ; and the feats that staggered humanity 
when Paganini first performed them can be done with 
ease by Kreisler to-day, while he can do more into the 
bargain. A composer has not the time nor inclination 
to turn himself into a kind of instrumental prima 
donna; the man who does so, or even wishes to do so, 
has not in him the making of a composer. The case 
of the piano or the organ is entirely different : the inti- 
mate touch between player and instrument does not 
exist, and the artistic effectiveness of a performance 
depends at least as much on the music played as on 
the manner of playing it. No audience will for long 
stand rubbish on the piano, no matter how wonderful 
the executant may be. 

Two concertos heard lately in London, the Brahms 
and the Elgar, not to mention the Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, show that all the fiddle-and-orchestra 
composers, good, bad and middling, being shut off 
from allowing the genius of the instrument to blossom 
out naturally in ever-new forms and shapes, have more 
and more devoted themselves to making the concerto a 
symphony with a violin obbligato. The violin part 
must be there, but it only seems to be, and is not 
really, the solo, the principal instrument. This is true 
of the slow movement of Beethoven’s work, but not of 
the first or last movements. Brahms and Elgar have 
returned to the plan of Mozart’s less important violin 
sonatas, in which there is no solo part, or rather there 
are two solo parts: the things are duets. But you 
cannot have a duet between a fiddle and a band: one 
or the other must be chief, else we have nothing but 
confusion, the confusion that exists to an appalling 
degree in Elgar’s composition. The fact that the 
violin is not the genuine principal accounts for the 
themes being no themes, but simply more or less 
meaningless phrases, containing no possibilities to be 
unfolded ; it accounts also for the lack of genuine song- 
like passages and the plenitude of would-be bravura 
passages, difficulties that are hopelessly ineffective and 
are altered by the soloist because it is not worth while 
playing them as they stand. The thing is not a — 
certo, but a symphony in which the necessity © 
weaving in, somehow, anyhow, an obbligato has simply 
embarrassed the composer. No stiffer, more gawky 
work has come from Elgar’s pen. Brahms, bothered 
the same. way, had a much greater command of 
counterpoint and orchestral part-writing than Elgar; 
his achievement runs on more smoothly ; but it is dry, 


‘dull, lifeless, with only an occasional touch of beauty. 


The Tschaikowsky work does not possess many of the 
composer’s finest characteristics : he too has been sadly 
hampered. 
There are, perhaps, half-a-dozen beautiful piano 
concertos in existence; but none for the violin which is 
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not far surpassed by some other specimen of the com- 
poser’s art; and unless a miracle should come to pass 
and a composer be born with creative genius and an 
irresistible desire to become a fiddle virtuoso, I cannot 
think we shall ever have a violin concerto—or indeed 
any violin music whatever—worthy to be set alongside 
the piano music of Chopin. 


SUMMARY. 
AR have I journeyed, and have seen strange 
things ; 
Once in a while have risen, as on wings. 


Truth with one grain of gold has blessed my eyes; 
1 have sought wisdom—and men call me wise. 


Hardly have I divined the soul’s advance, 
Dimly seen order in the strands of chance. 


By grief enforced, by agonies renewed 
1 have attained in part to fortitude. 


Such things as man may compass if he will, 
A little growth, a little saving skill, 


These are my gains: and for these at my hands 
One jewel and one only Life demands. 


Ah, but the hardness of the sacrifice! 
Youth is that pearl, and I have paid the price. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Merlewood, Virginia Water, 
3 December 1914. 
Str,—Events have demonstrated that we had not a 
sufficient Army ready to take the field on the breaking-out 
of war, and now in the midst of war we are trying to create 
one that must take some time in the making. If we escape 
destruction in this war—and it is not ended yet—one thing 
must be clear to every impartial observer—viz., that we can 
never again afford the desperate risks we are now taking. 
National safety can only be found in National Training, 
which has become a national necessity. No one need fear 
the adoption of National Training. The nation and the 
individual will be the stronger for it. We have to face 
world conditions as they are, not as we would have them, 
and the enemy, ready to strike, will not await our 
convenience. 
We are now paying heavily in blood and money for our 
unpreparedness. 
Yours sincerely, 
DonaALD MACMASTER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Tavistock, 

28 November 1914. 
Sir,—Articles, letters, appeals by individuals at meetings, 
the speeches and circulars of leading politicians all seem 
hopeless and incapable of arousing the laggard spirit of the 
nation. The repeated call, ‘‘ Awake, arise, or be for ever 
fallen ’’, is largely unheeded. Women, noble and simple, 
have striven to arouse patriotic ardour in vain. The provin- 
cial Press, in common with that of the Metropolis, voices 
the summons to duty and to arms in the plainest terms. The 
‘“ Western Morning News’”’, day after day, has eloquently 
pleaded the country’s need, and with scathing directness 
chided the sloth of Devon and Cornish men, once the first 
to answer the call to arms, but now, as a body, apparently 
no longer so. It almost seems the disaster of a modern 

Cannz would fail to stir much of our manhood to duty. 


Colonel Cregan’s able letter in one particular is too lenient, 


_and I think your own remarks err somewhat in the same 


direction. If thousands of able-bodied young men bent on 
pleasure cannot afford a single recruit (as has happened) to 
help save their country in a period of dire necessity, there is 
only one term to describe their position. Not in this way 
did the United States gain independence and freedom. ; 

If you can initiate a forcible campaign to establish 
‘National Service”’ you will merit the gratitude of the 
nation. If the Government refuse to be guided, let the 
people remember there is a worse error than ‘‘ swopping 
horses in midstream ’’—that is, drowning with the horse 
whose strength has failed. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
H. N. Travers. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
30 November. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that the Government will give 
mature consideration to the admirable scheme for obtaining 
recruits sketched in the SaturDAY REvIEW of 28 November, 
seeing that Lord Kitchener’s first million of men is not yet 
completed. Indeed, we should now be raising the second 
million which Lord Kitchener said would be required, 
especially if we are to take our fair share in prosecuting the 
campaign in the enemy’s country, having due regard, of 
course, to the splendid work that our Navy is performing 
in the cause of the Allies. 

Taking, therefore, into consideration the further efforts 
which our Allies will expect from us in the land campaign, 
‘* National Service must become an obligation ”’, and Lord 
Kitchener should insist on ‘‘ a short and sharp Act of Parlia- 
ment ”’ being passed as soon as possible in order to bring 
the skulkers to heel. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that, as a vast quantity of war matériel and equipment is 
required, many men otherwise fit for the ranks, but 
employed in our arsenal and manufacturing departments, 
also those in civil firms supplying armaments, stores, etc., 
under contract with the War Office, will have to be exempted 
from military service as far as possible. 

There is no doubt that the normal unsatisfactory state of 
our national defence, so far as our Land Forces are con- 
cerned, has been entirely due to the statesmen of both 
parties in this country, who are usually so engrossed in 
wrangling over questions of domestic politics that it has 
been left to individuals outside parliamentary interests to 
endeavour to enlighten the public on the subject of our 
national security. Indeed, as each Government comes into 
office its sole idea seems to be to obscure the truth concern- 
ing a matter of such paramount importance to our existence 
as a nation. So far it has been absolutely clear that our 
vote-catching politicians will not risk their popularity at 
the polls by attempting to educate the nation in the primary 
duties of citizenship which even the Socialists on the 
Continent generally recognise. Mr. Balfour, for instance, 
stated several years ago that no British Government would 
‘‘entertain such a rash idea” as compulsory training. 
Indeed, on a subsequent occasion he informed an audience 
that the people of this country would never submit to 
compulsory service, ‘‘even for the purposé of defending 
their hearths and homes”. To Lord Haldane and his 
political colleagues the subject has always been regarded as 
unthinkable ”’. 

In the meantime, the masses of the people have been 
encouraged to look on while their more patriotic fellow- 
subjects have been acquiring, as citizen-soldiers, a mere 
smattering of military training under voluntary conditions, 
and the shirkers have been getting off scot free from the 
duty of preparing themselves for the defence of their 
country. 

The politicians, on their part, have always screened their 
consciences behind the convenient assumption that the very 
thought of compulsory training, even for home defence, is 
flouted by the nation. Yet not one of them has ever 


endeavoured to enlighten the electorate as to the great 
advantage the civilian worker can gain by submitting him- 
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self in his youth to some measure of discipline and military 
training. Each political party, in its own ambitious interests 

and desire to be in office, only discusses subjects which it 
believes to be palatable to the masses whose votes it seeks. 
It is, therefore, unfortunately a fact that, owing to the 
apathy of our rulers, the majority of our working classes 
honestly believe that enforced military training, instead of 
being a stimulus to industrial proficiency, would actually 
prove to be an obstacle to any man seeking a successful 
career. The reply to this erroneous impression is that the 
commercial and industrial prosperity of our present enemies 
the Germans has been to a great extent brought about by 
universal military training, since such a curriculum for 
young men is undoubtedly of inestimable value, seeing that 
it teaches discipline, unselfishness and patriotism, which 
qualifications form a useful equipment to those engaged in 
any description of work or business. 

Yours truly, 
A Sotprer No Pouttics.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
30 November 1914. 
Sir,—Some scheme ‘‘ to get the men”’—more men—is 
undoubtedly required; and the scheme for a New Army out- 
lined in your leading article of 28 November is an able and 
well-thought-out one. But I submit, with all respect, that 
it has, for the purposes of this war, four cardinal defects :— 


1. It is a counsel of perfection. No Government would, 
or could, accept it until, at least, less drastic methods 
had been tried and found wanting. 

2. By fixing 1 March 1915 as the date when obligatory 
service would come into force, all training for the 
New Army would be deferred for three vital months. 

3. It would tend to breed dissension throughout the coun- 
try and to split it into two bitterly opposed camps; 
and this at a time when we desire, above all things, 
to present an undivided front to the enemy. The 
country at large would never consent to any scheme 
of compulsory foreign service until all methods of 
voluntary enlistment for that service had failed. 

4. It would brand for ever as a laggard, and in many 
cases undeservedly, every soldier joining the New 
Army on and after 1 March 1915. 


May I submit for consideration an alternative scheme, 
on lines first suggested by me in your columns (SaTURDAY 
REVIEW, 3 October 1914) and since outlined in the ‘‘ Morning 
Post” of 13 November, in the following terms :— 


‘1. Bring in forthwith a scheme of National Service for 
Home Defence on the lines laid down by Lord 
Roberts. 

‘*2, Let the volunteers for the New Armies be then re- 
cruited from the men under training. All difficul- 
ties would vanish. There would be an end of all 
unseemly bargaining for enlistment or appealing 
for recruits. All recruiting would take place quietly 
and unostentatiously. There would be no hurry, 
for no time would have been lost. Training and 
recruiting would go hand in hand. The vital need— 
training—would no longer be delayed even for a 
single day; and no one can doubt that willing 
recruits for tte New Armies would be forthcoming 
as requir 

There would, I think, be no practical difficulty in atten 

ing such a scheme “‘ in the midst of a war’. The procedure 
would be somewhat as follows :— 


1. On and after a fixed date, say, 1 January 1915, 

. Universal National Training for Home Defence would 

be obligatory throughout the British Isles; but all 

_ men between the prescribed ages—say, between twenty 

and forty—although liable in war time, would not 
necessarily be called up. 


2. The War Office would form an estimate of the “owen 
. Of fresh men still required to finish the war. Let 
this estimate be, for example, 1,000,000. : 

3. Then, by ballot, out of the, say, 2,000,000 unenilisted 
able-bodied men of military age—a fair estimate— 
every other man—i.e., half the men available—woul1 
be taken for National Training; leaving 1,000,000 
able-bodied men to carry on the business of the 
country. 

4. Each man called up could, if he so desired, enlist 
straightway into the New Armies. Otherwise he 
would, in the ordinary way, be passed into one of 
the Territorial Reserve Battalions, from which the 
New Armies would recruit by voluntary enlistment. 

There can be no doubt, as I have already said, that 

‘ willing recruits would be forthcoming as required ’’—4.e., 
as fast as the War Office could deal. with them. By this 
scheme— 

(a) The principle of obligatory National Training | would — 
be established. 

(b). The voluntary principle, so far as foreign service is 
concerned, would be preserved. 

(c) The urgent needs of recruiting for the New Armies 
would be met; and 

(d) The process of recruiting would be rendered consonant 
with our national dignity. 

Your obedient servant, 
T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
43, Park Lane, 1 December 1914. 

S1r,—Colonel Cregan, in his excellent letter in your issue 
of 28 November, suggests that a golden bridge should be 
made for the pacifists; but very few of them seem to wish 
for such a bridge—very much the contrary. For instance, 
he mentions Mr. Phillpotts’s admirable letter; but in the. 
same paper appear these wondrous words by A.G.G. : 
Lord Roberts ‘‘ lived to see the voluntary system that he 
had assailed justify itself beyond even the expectations of 
its warmest supporters, and in that respect it may be he 
died with a sense of defeat’. Now, I maintain that when. 
everyone is saying what Mr. Phillpotts said in the next 
column to A:G.G., namely, that Lord Roberts was right and 
A.G.G. and the rest: were wrong, and that if they had 
accepted National Service there would have been no. war, 
such silly impertinence- as the above quotation should 
be stamped on and-suppressed. Others of the pacifists are 
raising their foolish voices one after the other: they prate 
about a free democracy, a nation ‘‘ ruled by the people for 
the people ”’, etc., about ‘‘ master valour and slave valour ”’ 
—stuff best described, in the immortal words of Dickens, as 
‘« gas and gaiters””. We have even a military writer talking 
now of “the German bogey ”’, and others follow suit. 

And surely it is a case of Nero fiddling while Rome is. 
burning. These ‘‘ gentlemen of England who sit at home 
at ease”? seem to care a great deal more for their high-flown 
absurdities than for countless thousands that are suffering 
every kind of dreadful death in this most dreadful war. 

We know now the football mania and resulting scandal. 
Here are a few cases I met lately quite outside football. 

A boy selling papers—I asked him if he would not go to 
the war when he was bigger. He said: ‘‘ No; I don’t ’old 
with fighting—I ’olds with honest work.” A farmer’s 
daughter: ‘‘ No; there will not be conscription; we are a 
free country. My brother will not go to the war—not likely, 
he that was brought up so comfortable ’’. A farmer’s wife : 
‘* Not one of my six sons will go; John (her husband) does 
not approve of fighting ’’. These are the splendid results 
of too much freedom. What is so badly wanted is discipline, 
not freedom. And when the pacifists still dare to defend 
their thoroughly discredited theories, I take leave to tell 
them that they and their theories are mainly —, for 
this deadly war. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
James Murpny, Captain. 


The Saturday Review. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
‘Codford St. Peter, Bath. 

Sir,—The old dream of a three-army-corps expeditionary 
force, which could turn the scale of European conflict while 
the Fleet protected Britain’s-shores, was one that had come 
through the wrong gate. We know now that, if our 
Empire is not to shrink back into ‘‘a third-rate isle half 
lost among her seas’, we must be able to defend ourselves 
by land as by sea—*‘ bellum in utrumque parati ’’—and not 
only to defend ourselves but to meet our imperial responsi- 
bilities and obligations to others. 

Some of the Government papers are anxious to promote 
recruiting—apart from patriotic motives—through fear of 
compulsory service. Lord Roberts’s followers are free from 
any ‘temptation to discourage men from coming forward in 
order to prove the inevitability of conscription, for their aim 
is National Service, however attained. If the manhood of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland will offer themselves volun- 
tarily, so much the better. But it is becoming lamentably 
manifest that they cannot be relied on to do so, except under 
the sudden pressure of disaster or of terrible alarm. And 
then it may be too late. A critic of Lord Haldane’s plan of 
a great defensive army trained to go out to battle in six 
menths after the declaration of war suggested that the last 
five months’ training would be under German officers. We 
shall not come to that, but the experience of the past four- 
teen weeks has already shown the absurdity of extemporised 
warfare. We had no machinery ready for sudden expan- 
sion, and are trying to improvise fighting men to meet 
the best trained soldiers in the world. Talk about the 
superiority of volunteers brought up in an atmosphere of 
civic freedom and personal independence over ‘‘ conscripts ”’ 
forced into the field by the iron compulsion of military 
monarchy is quite wickedly misleading. The German troops 
are as eagerly devoted to their country, their sovereign, and 
their cause as those whom they stigmatise as ‘‘ mercenaries ”’ 
—a taunt which may pair off against that of conscripts— 
and have the double advantage that they are trained men, 
and that there are enough of them. If Great Britain wins, 
it will not be by virtue of her amateurishness and want of 
preparation. 

We n.vst have more soldiers, then, and have them at once, 
that they may go out as trained and not raw soldiers. If 
the able-bodied men of this country were convinced that they 
are imperatively needed they would not be deterred by tales 
of discomfort awaiting the recruit, nor yet by insufficiency 
of pay. The Codford-Sherrington troops, 35,000 in number, 
have, except a few regiments, been sent off into billets in 
various towns until their huts are ready. If a fortnight’s 
cold and wet under canvas, together with an insufficiency 
at first of boots, blankets, and floor-boards, can deter the 
manhood of this country ‘rom coming forward in defence 
of its honour and safety, then ‘‘ actum est de republica ”’. 
The flag had better be lowered. But clearly that is not the 
explanation of the slackness of which the newspapers are 
complaining. Rather the nation, deluded by the newspapers 
themselves and their vainglorious headlines, is still thinking 
of the greatest conflict of modern history as only a magnified 
Boer War, in which it is certain we are going to win. Have 
we not heard enough about the magnificent imperturbability 
and calmness of the nation? A country clergyman, being 
asked if he would like to have a quiet day in his parish, 
replied: ‘“‘ No; what we want is an earthquake!” Great 
Britain has felt as yet no seismic disturbance. French’s 
first despatch is alfeady. forgotten. 

It is said that many employers of labour are still deterring 
their men from enlisting, and only blindness to the gravity 
of the facts can explain the unpatriotic carpenters’ strike— 
for a shilling an hour—which has greatly delayed the 
housing of the soldiers on Salisbury Plain. There are many 
carpenters among the Canadians, and these have been called 
upon. But why did not the Government have all its prepara- 
tions made—the Germans would have been ready to the last 
rivet or bootlace—years ago? Nor did the authorities listen 
to the local people, who could have told them that after 
September the valley of the Wylye, with its water-meadows, 
is foggy and damp. To be sure, higher up on the downs 


the soldiers would have been away from the village churches, 
the doubled and trebled services of which have been 
thronged. But the War Office dumped its camps where it 
was easiest to find-water. The clothing of the troops has 
been another problem. For want of khaki, they have been 
mostly put into slops of thin, cold-admitting and quickly- 
shabby blue cloth very dear at the price paid. 

Modern war is not spectacular. But could not the War 
Office have provided a little military music to quicken the 
imagination and enliven dull evenings? The diocese of 
Salisbury, the Church Army, the Y.M.C.A., and local land- 
owners, including Lords Lansdowne and Methuen and the 
Bishop of Worcester, have done their utmost to provide 
shelter, recreation, and refreshments for the men. And then 
the War Office has stepped in and charged ground rent for 
the marquees ! 

When the columns first marched into the new camps they 
usually arrived over strength, having picked up stragglers 
on the road. That is no longer so. The quality improves— 
it was the men of little or no occupation who responded first 
to the call to arms. But in modern warfare quantity is 
required as well as quality. The nation has still immense 
reserves to draw upon, but it must be done quickly. 
‘‘Fronte gerit crinem, post est Occasio calva.” What 
hangs by that forelock is not, as in South Africa, the posses- 
sion of a province, but the fate of an Empire. 

Yours faithfully, 
DouGias MACLEaANE. 


FOOTBALL AND THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEW. 
Scarborough, 25 November 1914. 

Sir,—Last Saturday I began work at four in the 
morning, and did not go off duty till seven on Sunday 
morning. I find that while I was at work hundreds of 
thousands of able-bodied young roughs were watching hire- 
lings playing football. As a result of stirring appeals, one 
of these brave fellows enlisted. I can assure you we don’t 
like the job of defending these miserable curs. A peculiarly 
impudent attempt has been made to compare football with 
racing and hunting. The men who race and hunt (mostly 
old or of indifferent physique) are doing the very best thing 
short of enlisting. Sir Alfred Pease lately said that but for 
racing and hunting it would be impossible to find horses 
for the Army. I have written to various football authorities, 
and received altogether shuffling replies. Professional foot- 
ball must stop at once. 


‘** Nescit equo rudis 
Haerere ingenuus puer, 
Venarique timet, ludere doctior, 
Seu Graeco jubeas trocho.”’ 


There is no complaint to make of the ‘‘ ingenuus puer ” 
(the Rugby player), who is fighting for his country ; it is the 
‘‘ignobilis puer ” (the base Association player and watcher) 
who ought to be either pressed or deported. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
YEOMAN, 
A Squadron, Yorkshire Hussars. 


BOOKS FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 


S1r,—In my humble capacity of a well-wisher, I should 
like to give a hearty send-off to the excellent and patriotic 
undertaking to supply books to our gallant Force at the 
front. There are dull moments even in the trenches, when 
the only literary food obtainable consists of newspapers of 
ripe age describing events that may or may not have taken 
place, and in which the reader searches in vain for praise 
which might have been bestowed on some regiment or corps 
for a specially gallant deed which he knows has been per- 
formed by his brothers-in-arms. Censored war news may 
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afford him some amusement, but little real pleasure. Politics 
must be robbed of interest by his environment. Books will 
be a godsend, and, from a kjndly foreword from the Editor, 
I know that just the sort of books that will be most 
appreciated will be sent. 

‘‘Go and see him’”’, says the doctor, when you ask him 
after an invalid friend, ‘‘ talk to him and take his mind off 
himself and his ailment ’’. Books will do this, and Heaven 
knows how necessary, in the case of men who have terrible 
sights all round them—who live in an atmosphere of death 
and suffering—it must be to take their minds off “‘ their 
ailment ’’—for does not a mind obsessed with affliction rank 
as an ailment? Books will go far to relieve it. 

Yours, etc., 
DEsMOND O’CALLAGHAN, 
Maj.-Gen. 


THE WAR TAX ON BEER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
Thurlow, Suffolk, 
23 November 1914. 
51R,—The customers of the licensed trade and the members 
of it are perfectly willing to bear their full share of the 
burden of this gigantic war, but they are not willing to be 
singled out for special penalisation. A halfpenny a pint 
would Lave been accepted as a heavy, but, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the day, not altogether unreasonable levy ; but 
to ask a man to pay a special war tax of 33 per cent. on an 
article of daily consumption, while consumers of mineral 
waters and cocoa go scot free, may be good politics, but it 
is bad policy. 

All the talk about the difficulty of splitting a halfpenny on 
the sale of a half-pint is pure nonsense. It can be done very 
easily by means of tokens or, even more simply, by taking 
a £5 note to your banker and asking him to get you 4,800 
farthings for it. 

You speak of Mr. Lloyd George’s desire not to injure the 
trade; but surely it would be juster to speak of his anxiety 
not to provoke the teetotaler? The special war tax on beer 
is, taking volume for volume, ten times as much as that 
on tea, and there is no rhyme or reason for this except 
Mr. Lloyd George’s anxiety not to offend a powerful section 
of his supporters. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 


PREMATURE PEACEMONGERING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Manor House, 
Clifton, Bristol. 

Sir,—Why are there advocates among us of a half-baked 
war, of what the Kaiser calls a ‘‘ draw’, of peace on any 
terms at the earliest excuse? Horror of bloodshed counts 
with some, and a thoroughly respectable motive it is. But 
sentiment without logic is very much at sea, and the logical 
outcome of a patched-up peace is yet more bloodshed, yet 
worse horrors, in half a generation from now. 

Tere remains the other class who by temperament 
favour a Germany continuing under present conditions. 
Abhorrent as this is to the majority of Britons, it is not 
abhorrent, but good and pleasant to certain big employers 
of labour. The German ranks of industry are docile. 
Docile labour would suit some English masters. A Silesian 
factory works like a hive of bees, save that the bees are 
stingiess. English labour, ever on the look-out to better its 
conditions, finds the low German wage and consequent com- 
petition at cheap prices perpetually blocking the way to a 
fuller life. If a break up of the German system after this 
war tended to send wages up there through the discrediting 
of the central machine, the spread of a spirit of independence 
and a shortage of hands, it would be better for the worker 
here, and worse, or so it may strike him, for the master. 
I am aware—the argument comes from Manchester, and it 
once impressed me and still has its weight—that for £10, 
say, trade we do with a German there is profit to both—£1 
to him, perhaps, and £1 to us. Why dock him of his pound 
at the cost of our own? Why cut off our nose to spite our 


face? But the trouble is this—to win that pound we have 
to spend three pounds on armaments, and the apparent gain 
is a real net loss. Have we all learned this enough? 

G. E, Crawrorp. 


FROM AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
186, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
19 November 1914. 
Sir,—Lord Roberts was well loved in America, and many 
of us watched with deep sympathy and admiration his efforts 
to strengthen numerically the British Forces. As our hope 
for his success was earnest, so now is our prayer that the 
needful act be not a day postponed. 
The little Army on the Continent lifts us all to a higher 
plane—let us not fail it. 
Yours truly, 
Epwarps 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 
12 November 1914. 
Sir,—A protest is overdue against the censorship of Press 
despatches to America. The pro-German campaign is so 
active in America that strong efforts are needed to overcome 
it. As an American, I am glad to be able to say that 
American sentiment is strongly pro-British; but the 
‘hyphenated Americans”, whose names read like a list 
of cheap Rhine wines, are frothy and noisy, and the man 
in the street in America would be grateful for what the 
Prime Minister called ‘‘ full-blooded ”’ descriptions of the 
fighting line instead of the anemic trash now allowed. 
Wa ter Puetps Dopce. 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE SEA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
New University Club, 
15 November 1914. 

S1r,—While thanking Mr. Sadler for his kind apprecia- 
tion of my translation of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ La Source” in 
your issue of 15 August, I must dissent from his view as 
to the meaning of the poem, and I will endeavour to explain 
my own—that the poem “‘ is a parable of the relation of the 
sexes, especially in times of stress ”’. 

A poet must be read in relation to his nationality and 
times, and the ideas which Mr. Sadler finds in the piece 
seem to me more English than French. In the France of 
Victor Hugo’s day military glory, grandiose projects, self- 
assertion (the “‘ assertion of the ego”’), were much heard 
of, and the reference to this seems to me unmistakable in 
the contrast which is drawn in the poem between the quiet 
office of the spring and the noise, force, and fury of the 
sea. The splendid image in the line :— 

** Je finis ot le ciel commence ”’, 

read with the rest—‘‘ la tempéte et l’effroie”’ and ‘ sans 
bruit ni gloire ’’—appears to me to symbolise most effectively 
the restless and unsatisfied ambitions of the male, culminat- 
ing periodically in such armed conflicts as the world saw in 
the days of Napoleon and is now witnessing. At such times 
the female seems to count for little, and it is this thought, 
not the sea, which, as I think, inspired the poem. In an 
allegory the poet points to the quality of love and tenderness 
inherent in the woman as inevitably as the sweet property 
in the spring water. 

I would point out further that the words attributed in 
the poem to the sea in its talk with the spring are not the 
expression of cruelty, but of self-esteem and self-sufficiency, 
with a touch of contemptuous pity (‘‘ pleureuse ”’) added. 
The vastness of its preoccupations has caused it to over- 
look the unique quality of the spring, which, at the close, 
has the best of the discussion. 

I cannot see that such an interpretation is ‘‘ a monstrous 
and undue straining of the analogy”, especially when the 
philosophic bent of the French genius is taken into account. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. G. Harman. 


The Saturday Review. 
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-“REVIBWS. : 
BUCKLE’S DISRAELI.—I. 
- By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 


“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
By W. F. Monypenny and G. E. Buckle. Vol. III. 
1846 to 1855. London: John Murray. 


ISRAELI, in attempting to choose his own 
reviewer for ‘‘ Lord George Bentinck,’’ told 
Delane that he wanted someone who was ‘up to 
snuff ’’, an old-fashioned way of describing a man of 
the world familiar with the inner mysteries of politics. 
Mr. Buckle is just the kind of man, I think, that 
Disraeli would have chosen to write his biography, 
for the Editor of the ‘‘ Times ’’ must always be in 
touch with the leaders of all parties, and high politics 
are his daily bread. In this respect Mr. Buckle has a great 
advantage over the late Mr. Monypenny, who, though 
an able and most amiable man, was a journalist pure 
and simple, dealing at second-hand with men and mat- 
ters. I am not, therefore, surprised to find that Mr. 
Buckle touches with a surer and broader brush than his 
predecessor the great portrait which he has undertaken 
to finish; but I am agreeably surprised by the genial 
and evidently genuine sympathy with the inner char- 
acter and political ideas of Disraeli discovered in this 
volume. That one who has occupied the editorial 
throne in Printing House Square for twenty-eight years 
should retain any of the ordinary feelings of humanity 
is astopishing. I expected an austere judge; I find a 
generous and acute champion of the greatest genius 
that ever strayed into the gloomy region of British 
politics. Heartily I congratulate Mr. Buckle on the 
case with which he moves amidst a mass of documents ; 
upon the skill of his selection; and upon the sagacity 
of his comments on the short but stirring period covered 
by these pages. 

When he was a little more than twenty Disraeli 
sketched the co-operation of Vivian Grey, the penniless 
adventurer with a little gipsy blood in his veins, with 
the Marquess of Carabas. Twenty years later Disraeli 
found his Carabas in Lord George Bentinck. The 
pair turned Peel out of office and broke up the Tory 
Party on that ‘‘infernal question of Protection ’’, 
which is still with us. At the request-of the Whips of 
both sides Bentinck and Disraeli solemnly took their 
seats-on the front Opposition bench opposite the box, 
cheek by jowl with Peel, Lincoln, and Goulburn. Peel 
had carried off all the brains and official experience, 
and Bentinck persuaded Disraeli to undertake the 
Opposition leader’s duty of summing up the Session of 
1848. The speech may be read in Kebbel’s volumes, 
and (what cannot be said of one speech in a thousand) 
is worth reading, not only because it made Disraeli the 
leader of the Tory Party, but on account of its wit, 
humour, and political philosophy. A few months later 
Bentinck fell down dead in a field near Welbeck. The 
assistance which genius receives from luck is a com- 
'.monplace. There was literally no one who could lead 
the Protectionists in the House of Commons but Dis- 
raeli. Herries was an old hack; Granby a timid and 
uneducated aristocrat; Baring and Bankes clever, but 
the one absorbed in his bank and the other too 
cynical and lazy to assume responsibility. The landed 
gentry had not yet accorded their confidence to Dis- 
raeli; and so the leadership became a triumvirate of 
Herries, Granby, and Disraeli, which, like other trium- 
virates, merely masked the supremacy of one. Lord 
Derby condescended to interest himself intermittently 
in these arrangements, but was much at Knowsley and 
‘Newmarket, and kept his lieutenant at arm’s length 
with ‘‘ My Dear Sir’’. When implored to attend to 
a political erisis the haughty ‘‘captain”’ frequently 
had, like Chatham, an attack of gout. _ 

Thus began Disraeli’s struggle, prolonged until near 
the end of his life, with stupidity, with prejudice, with 
cowardice in his colleagues, and with want of pecuniary 

resources in himself. Like Burke, Disraeli began to 
cast about for “‘ a root in the country ”’. 


he wwas‘enabled to buy a country house and a smal] 


| estate by means of a loan from his aristocratic patron 


It is curious that each of these great statesmen should 
have borrowed an almost identical sum from his 
magnifico, and that each should have bought a place 
in Bucks within a few miles of one another. Burke 
bought Gregories, now Hall Barn, near Beaconsfield 
with £30,000 lent to him by Lord Rockingham. Dis. 
raeli bought Hughenden Manor, 1,400 acres ultimately 
for £35,000, of which £25,000 was lent him by Lord 
Titchfield and Lord Henry Bentinck, in order, as the 
latter agreed, that he might “‘ play the great game ”’. 
At his death Lord Rockingham directed that Burke’s 
bond should be cancelled. It is not pleasant to read 
that the fifth Duke of Portland called in the loan to 
Disraeli in 1857, but it is only charitable to ascribe the 
act to insanity. Again fortune came to her favourite’s 
rescue, for in 1863 Mrs. Brydges Willyams died and 
left him £30,000. By the bye, Mr. Buckle destroys 
Froude’s pretty myth about Disraeli’s assignation with 
an eccentric little old lady at the fountain in the Crystal 
Palace, where she told him a long tale and finally 
thrust into his hands an envelope containing a bank- 
note of £1,000. Mrs. Brydges Willyams did write to 
make an appointment at the fountain, but Disraeli did 
not go, and there is no warrant for the story of the 
bar.k-note. In the long and affectionate correspond- 
ence between Disraeli and Mrs. Brydges Willyams, 
whose maiden name was Mendez da Costa, there is 
never an allusion to money matters, though I suspect 


rich old widow helped at election times. When Dis- 
raeli stood for Shrewsbury in 1841 he owed over 
£20,000, and there were judgments and writs against 
him, as the Radicals were careful to tell the electors. 
In the following year we have a solemn statement by 
Disraeli that his wife had paid £13,000 towards his 
debts, and was ready ‘‘to grapple with as much more’’. 
Six years later Isaac Disraeli died and left him 
£10,000, and next year he bought Hughenden. In- 
corrigible plunger! What would he have done with- 
out the devotion of those two women? The Bentincks 
backed ‘him loyaliy, until the Duke went mad. But 
where were all the rich Jews, for whose political enfran- 
chisement he fought, and ‘‘ broke their birth’s invidious 
bar’’? Disraeli’s embarrassments were known to the 
world, and no doubt exaggerated. Yet he does not 
appear to have received a pennyworth of assistance, or 
the offer of it, from the Rothschilds, Montefiores, 
Goldsmids. I may be wrong about this: I am judging 
from the biography before me. But assuming that | 
am right in saying that Disraeli neither asked nor 
received help from the rich Hebrew magnates, the 
explanation must be sought in his relation to the high 
Jewry, which brings me to Mr. Monypenny’s analysis 
of ‘‘Tancred’’ in the second chapter, and to Mr. 
Buckle’s third chapter on the same subject. 
Unfortunately for the ease and comfort of his career, 
Disraeli was a Jew to Christians and a Christian to 
Jews—-he stumbled, if he did not fall, between two 
stools of bigotry. As he wrote to Mrs. Brydges Wil- 
lyams: ‘‘I was not bred amongst my race, and was 
nurtured in great prejudice against them’’. Isaac 
D'Israeli was as indifferent to religious forms and 
creeds as most men of letters; whilst the statesman’s 
mother hated her co-religionists, perhaps because she 
found them, as Hang-Theology Rogers found Dissen- 
ters, ‘‘ stuffy people’’. From motives of worldly 
prudence the children were baptised, Benjamin under- 
going the rite at the age of thirteen, probably without 
consulting his opinion on the matter. What was he to 
do when he grew up, and found himself the cynosure 
ofall eyes? With his name and face, to ignore the 
Jewish .question was impossible. Disraeli was too 
much of a poet and a romancer not to be haunted by 
vain imaginings of the supernatural and a future life, 
though of dogma and ritual he was doubtless as con- 
temptuous as are all intellectual men. With charac- 
teristic courage and dignity, he chose the course of 


Like Burke, 


cleaving to the race whose religion he had abandoned, 


that Mrs. Disraeli was not so reticent, and that the ° 
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and explaining to the world that Christianity is the 
completion of Judaism, a doctrinal and historical truth 
which twenty years later the world accepted meekly 
from Matthew Arnold, but which in the mid-Victorian 
era no one would accept from Disraeli. Our hero 
would have encountered less prejudice had he been a 
Jew in religion as well as in race. He had to pay the 
price of his duality; for by the orthodox Jews he was 
condemned as a renegade, and by the orthodox Chris- 
tians he was suspected as a hypocrite. Disraeli did his 
best to conciliate his race, in which his pride amounted 
to a passion; but the Christian world he repaid with 
scorn and ridicule. In ‘‘ Coningsby ’’, in ‘‘ Tancred ’’, 
and in ‘‘ Sibyl’’ he sprinkled the British aristocracy 
with a shower of sarcasms so light as hardly to wet; 
in ‘‘ Lothair ’’ he enveloped the Church of Rome in an 
irony so delicate as to escape detection. The politi- 
cal and social comedy in these novels is exquisite, 
and has indeed become classical. But in the latter half 
of ‘‘ Tancred’’’ and in the famous chapter in ‘‘ Lord 
George Bentinck ’’, the pent-up feelings of the Jew, 
‘*envenom’d by irrevocable wrong ’’, are poured forth 
a little too tumultuously to suit our modern taste, 
though as the innermost thoughts of a Prime Minister 
their interest is supreme. 

The formation and education of the modern Con- 
servative Party, which took twenty years of patient 
labour, is a subject I must reserve for the next number. 


A DELIGHTFUL LETTER-BOOK. 


“From ;the Old South-Sea House.” Edited by A. W. 
Rumney. Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOMAS RUMNEY, who may well have rubbed 
shoulders with Charles Lamb in the crowded 

City streets, was just such another ‘‘ humourist and 
bachelor ’’ as Elia affirmed the denizens of the Old 
South-Sea House to be. Thomas occupied a desk there 
for some fifteen years, in the office of Mr. Godschall 


Johnson, a West India merchant; and ‘‘ Johnson was. 


truly an awful governour’’. In all those years the 
faithful clerk sought in vain for a long enough holi- 
day to permit his visiting his native vale in Cumber- 
land, and only got it at the beginning of the fifteenth. 
Country-bred as he was, his sedentary life suited him 
but poorly, and he was constrained to take rooms at 
Higkgate and at Hampstead, and to do his ten or 
twelve miles a-foot each day, thereby maintaining that 
degree of health necessary to one who was a volunteer 
in ‘‘ The Artillery Company ”’ as well as a quill-driver. 
It afforded him immense satisfaction, on these walks, 
to watch harvest operations in progress, and one may 
fancy that as he climbed Highgate Hill he would, like 
Wordsworth’s exiled Cumbrian, ‘‘ thrust his hand in 
a wagon and sniff at the hay’’. He still hoped for 
some ‘‘snug retirement’? in his own county, and 
found it in the end in an unforeseen fashion. 

The letters belong to his London period. Thomas 
was an admirable correspondent, and, like all such, he 
had frequently to complain of the epistolary short- 
comings of those to whom he wrote. In the case of his 
elder brother Anthony, or ‘‘ Tony Lumpkin’’, who 
farmed the paternal acres at Mellfell, he was fain to 
draw up a paper of questions, with blanks for the 
insertion of replies, and even this expedient was a 
failure. Anthony had a provoking way of ignoring 
just the points upon which information was desired, 
and yet could sign himself ‘‘ your obliging brother ”’. 
Thomas, however, returned to the charge undaunted, 
not without sarcasm. He wrote much also to his 
younger brother William, a curate in Gloucestershire, 
spoken of as ‘‘ the young Emperor ’’, and the possessor 
of ‘‘a towering spirit ’’, whose want of balance and 
whose imprudence cost him many searchings of heart. 
This pair typified ‘‘ the two races of men’’, William 
the borrower and Thomas the lender. Prone to 
Electioneering and Bacchanalian excursions ’’, the 
Parson was constantly hard up, and Thomas, though 


with many groans and protestations, usually came to 
the rescue. 

The editor tells us that he has decided to publish 
these letters of his great-great-uncle chiefly for the two 
highly entertaining ‘‘love’’ episodes whose course 
they enable us to follow, and also for the light they 
throw upon the habits and expedients of men in a 
middle condition of life a century ago. He has been 
well advised to print them, and has put those who 
can appreciate a really good book under deep obliga- 
tion. For these letters, in their shrewdness, humour, 
perspicacity and fluency, make delightful reading. 
Their writer was a good, dutiful, officious fellow, 
always ready to put himself out for his friend, and in 
the case of his harum-scarum younger brother (clearly 
his favourite) an unfailing supporter, even though that 
brother’s tiresome behaviour had driven him a moment 
before to vow that he would have no more to do with 
anyone’s concerns save his own so long as he lived. 
He promoted William's matrimonial schemes in spite 
of snubs and ingratitude, and was more successful in 
that adventure than in his own. The parson married 
‘* Miss ’’ and settled down as Vicar of Swindon; while 
Thomas, whose ideal partner was ‘‘a rich, steady, 
notable and good-tempered lady’’, drifted into a 
sentimental correspondence with a female cousin whom 
he had never seen, proposed to her at their first meet- 
ing, and was summarily rejected. He was, indeed, 
reserved for other things. 

The sudden and unlooked-for demise of ‘‘ Tony 
Lumpkin ’’, unmarried, made him ‘‘ Esquire of Mell- 
fell’’, and he turned his back upon the South-Sea 
House for ever, a man still in his prime. Then the 
letters cease, but are supplemented by extracts from 
his diary. We are sure that he took delight in getting 
back to Cumberland and independence. We see him 
labouring on his farm, and taking his part in the sports 
and jollifications of the countryside. ‘‘ The hounds 
come over from Caldbeck. Mr. Hasell not pleased at 
them.’’ Not pleased with John Peel’s hounds—with 
‘*Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true’’—oh, captious 
Mr. Hasell! At the Township Races Thomas 
wrestled for the belt, and ‘‘ got in fourth round ’’. 
There was still some salt of his youth in him, it is 
clear. He notes that a man was found dead upon 
Patterdale Fells, with a little dog with him, but does 
not anywhere record that he read the poems which the 
incident evoked from Scott and Wordsworth. Indeed, 
he is not literary; not a single author’s name is en- 
countered in these pages. He gave himself much to 
parish matters, however, and when an old neighbour 
died he provided the funeral feast at Mellfell. Seventy 
were expected, for whom a hundred and fourteen 
pounds of beef and mutton were provided. At other 
times Thomas visited a good deal—‘‘ tea’d and sup- 
per’d’’ where ladies were, took female friends out 
rowing on Ulleswater, and frequented dances. This 
sort of thing could only end in one way. 

The lady’s name was Castlehow. With characteris- 
tic prudence, Thomas, on discovering that her dowry 
was not at once accessible, ‘‘ proposed to Miss C. 
that she would give up the matter of our engaging to 
marry, but she objected to that in her father’s presence 
and seemed extremely affected, and pressed our 
agreeing upon it much, but we parted without 
doing so.’’ Within a month, however, they were 
married. 

The union, in its first year at any rate, does not 
seem to have been happy. ‘‘ Went to church, when I 
found in my large Prayer Book, in the Litany Service, 
a paper wafer’d to the leaf, upon which was in printed 
words, ‘ Henpeck’d Husband’—and which I then 
shew’d to Mrs. R.’’ A few months later we read, 
‘Mrs. R. very much displeased at my going from 
home at all, and renders my return at times truly dis- 
agreeable’. That is the last entry vouchsafed us. 
Let us hope that poor Thomas and his lady came to a 
better understanding as the years passed. We clasp 
his hand across the intervening century, and profess 
ar immensely and curiously indebted to his 

insman. 
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THE PATH. 


“The Path.” By Edmund White. Methuen. 6s. 
R. EDMUND WHITE has very ingeniously 
woven a romance around an Indian reformer. 
Sayyid Ali Husain, in his hands, is a picturesque and 
impressite figure who does not bore us even though he 
lectures us for pages at a time. So skilful is the 
method of narration that we seem to catch the mellow, 
persuasive accents of the Sayyid as he fluently enun- 
ciates his doctrines. Mr. White is steeped in the lore 
and wisdom of the East. He understands the Eastern 
mind, with its subtlety, its mysticism, its deftness in 
hair-splitting definitions. Sayyid Ali Husain, after 
twelve years’ study and travel, returns to his native 
town no longer a good Muslim. To him the Fatiha 
and the Kalimatén—the Prayer and the Two-fold 
Creed—have become but strings of words signifying 
nothing. Believing himself to be the bearer of a 
message of Divine import, he finds it necessary to 
proclaim his apostacy from the faith of his fathers and 
to set forth upon his mission. He teaches that right 
conduct is the only test, that religious ceremonies and 
prayers matter nothing. Man, he asserts, is destined 
in the process of the ages to subdue the forces of the 
world to the purposes of his highest life. The causes 
of good and evil lie at our feet, above and around us, 
here in this visible and tangible world and not else- 
where, and these can be measured and weighed and 
revealed to the eyes of science. The fate of man lies 
in his own hands only. He sows the seeds of good 
and evil by his own deeds, and the harvest is reaped 
by his own children, here in this world of ours and not 
elsewhere. Let us therefore no longer waste our 
wealth and days in the vain propitiation of phantoms. 
As might be expected, the Muslims regarded the 
Sayyid with horror, and when he persisted in his 
attempt to dissolve the ‘‘ dense mass of their delu- 
sions’’ by preaching his doctrines in season and out 
of season to all classes and people they finally drove 
him forth from his native town. Much of the Sayyid’s 
message may seem trite and commonplace enough to 
us, but the author makes clear with what startling 
novelty it appeared to those reared in the spiritual 
tyranny of Mohammedanism. The Sayyid, it will be 
observed, was the enemy of all organised religion, and 
warned his hearers lest, having abandoned Islam, they 
should be led to follow the Christian or ‘‘ any other of 
the so-called revelations, changing only the form of 
their creed, not its essence’’. ‘‘ Superstition’’, he 
said, ‘‘is a holy disease to which the heart readily 
succumbs; man’s weak spirit craves for revelation of 
things beyond the reach of sense, and for consolation 
and help from a mystical power. Many are akin to 
those who abandon the intoxication of wine, and then 
yield to the enticement of the juice of poppy and 
hemp.”’ 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


ONCE A MONTH. 

The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ for December starts with a little 
article, “‘ The Happier Warrior”, on Lord Roberts, by Colonel 
Keene—whose work is not unknown to readers of THE SATURDAY 
Review. It is a natural, heartfelt tribute by an old associate 
and follower, quite unstrained, simple, and fervent—and we have 
read nothing better on Lord Roberts, nothing more moving or 
less ambitious. We cannot profess to view charitably the people 
—some impudent, others merely ignorant—who flouted and set 
aside Lord Roberts’ noble appeals; but we can admire the quiet 
control of all passion in the matter which Colonel Keene displays 
in this fine-tempered article. We congratulate the “ Nineteenth 
Century” on the article, and also on Bishop Frodsham’s plea 
for British good feeling towards those Dutch people who wish to 
be free and keep free of domineering and orgulous German 
influence. Bishop Frodsham is nothing if not the intellectualist. 
He has the detached way of argument, the habit of looking 
deeply and curiously into national and social questions, which 
is not always agreeable to hot disputants, but is at times very 
useful. We think we know the cultivated Dutch correspondent 
from whose letters he quotes, a man of knowledge and an 


uncommon trend of thought; but we cannot agree with this 
correspondent’s implied disapproval of the British diplomacy 
that preceded the Boer War. We are convinced that Mr. 
Chamberlain was as straight—despite all the gossip and trumped- 
up stories in the Lobby and clubs—in that war as Sir Edward 
Grey has been in this. 

Other articles in the “‘ Nineteenth Century ” include a pleasant 
one by Mr. H. M. Wallis, “ A Naturalist in North Africa”, 
The article recalls to the writer of this notice radiant days in 
the wonderful Atlas Mountains—where he would like to be 
now—and down in Sahara, where he saw many of the birds 
and flowers which Mr. Wallis speaks of—and some others, such 
as Moussier’s lovely little redstart and the black wheatear. 
One may express, by the way, a hope that some day Mr. Murray 
will republish Tristram’s “The Great Sahara”, which is one of 
the most delightful books on travel and bird life in our language, 

The “ Fortnightly Review ’’ has two articles of exceptional 
interest—namely, “The War Spirit and Christianity”, by Mr. 
Wilfred Ward, and ‘“ Germany’s Naval Plot in the Mediter- 
ranean ’’, by Nautilis. One is growing, to tell the truth, a little 
flagged by philosophic discourses on the nature of the war and 
the origin of the war, and on the historians and others who are 
thought to be responsible. But one does welcome work like 
Mr. Ward’s, for it is very sincere and on a high plane of thought 
and passion. We agree without reserve with what Mr. Ward 
says as to the feeling with which British people—and American 
people—regard Germany at the present time. That feeling, we 
thought, was exactly expressed lately in Mr. Balfour's ringing 
words in the Guildhall speech. Of course, no common-sensible 
and reasonable person in this country hates, or imagines he hates, 
Germany in the petty, spiteful, or vengeful spirit that appears 
in the “ hymns of hate” that some Germans are revelling in 
to-day: the thing is wholly contemptible and also ludicrous, 
and. one doubts whether in Germany it is quite so widespread 
and general as alleged. But British people do hate and are 
revolted by the crimes against the Belgian people and the 
battering to pieces of glorious buildings. Mr. Ward well 
emphasises the “‘ indignation aroused by specific acts of tyranny, 
brutality, and treachery which are not at all the universal 
conditions of war”. As he says, “The peculiar hatred they 
arouse in our men is not a universal accompaniment of war. 
There was nothing like it in English feeling towards the Boers”. 
But the whole article should be studied. It is admirable and 
candid. Mr. Ward boldly argues that war, despite its ills, does 
create “greatness of soul—the first condition of individual 
goodness.” 

Nautilus’s article declares that Germany, well before the war 
began—or the crisis that led up to it—was plotting a great coup 
in the Mediterranean to include the seizure of Majorca. The 
paper is remarkable, if not convincing in all ways. He believes 
that Germany meant to join up a portion of her fleet with Austria 
and Italy, having her base at Majorca or Minorca, and so domi- 
nate the Mediterranean that France would not have been able to 
bring her forces across from Algeria, the Regency and Morocco ; 
but, he says, we stopped this move by ordering our Fleet (Aug. 2) 
not to disperse for manceuvres. Sir Edward Grey—see the 
correspondence in the White Book—regarded this order as a 
decided warning to Germany that our neutrality must not be 
taken for granted. Nautilus may be right, but if Germany had 
been suffered to despatch part of her Fleet to the Mediterranean 
she might not for long have conserved it there, even assuming— 
a large assumption—Italy’s aid. A British fleet would surely 
have followed and sunk it. Other interesting articles in the 
“ Fortnightly ” include Mr. Archibald Hurd’s “ The Submarine 
in War; its Menace and Achievements”. As he recalls, Sir 
Percy Scott predicted the German submarine policy. Sir Percy 
Scott, however, was not alone in expecting this policy. Before 
war was declared the Admiralty quite expected that the German 
Navy would lie up as it is doing, hope to torpedo and sink a 
certain number of our ships, and finally, on the economic pressure 
on Germany becoming very severe—as we hope it must become— 
that the fleet would come into the open and engage ours. It is 
the general view, indeed, that this will happen. 

** Blackwood ’’ and “* Cornhill ’’ one always welcomes. They 
are a credit, invariably, to the English—we ask pardon !—to the 
British world of print. They are the best of magazines—and the 
most entertaining of magazines. ‘ Blackwood” for December 
has articles on “‘ India and the War ” by Sir H. Mortimer Durand, 
“ Paris: 1870-1914” by T. F. Farman, and “ Holland and the 
Scheldt ” by Arthur Page; whilst “Cornhill ” has “ Naval War- 
fare To-day” by Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour; and both have 
plenty of agreeable matter unconcerned with the war. It is begin- 
ning, we think, to be faintly recognised that man cannot live, 


intellectually, by war literature alone. 
D. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXGEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The Operations of the Company embrace all branches of Insurance. 


Full information respecting 
ESTATE DUTY 
and 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES 
issued by the Company may be 
obtained on written or personal 
application to the Office at the 
above address. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL L'FE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 

FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 

Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mortgages.] 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLenti4, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracry, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernen Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scert, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hen. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested er contingent, and Life Interests, and 
en Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


‘NORWICH UNION | 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 


PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 


The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


or to any Branch Office of the Society 


Policies taken up before December 3itst will share in the 
Present year's Bonus. 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 

The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
_ Life Office in the British Empire. 
ASSETS - = « £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME =. £4,000,000 

Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLY, 

37 THREADNEEDLE ST. LONDON, E.C. 


TON COAL 
FOR 2/6. 


Scientist’s Wonderful Discovery 
which Enables Everyone to 
Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 


REMARKABLE OFFER TO ENABLE 
- EVERY HOUSEHOLDER TO TEST 
_ THE SPLENDID ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGES. OF 
““SELDONITE,” WHICH 
HALVES THE 
SEASON’S COAL 
BILL. 


The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance “ Sel- 
donite,” which doubles the “ life ” of coal, or, in other words, cuts 
in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“Seldonite” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost 
as important as food. 

Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
diawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, and 
yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with ‘‘ Seldonite ” go as far 
as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “ Seldonite ” is used, for 
fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically no 
waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or how large your coal bill, you can effect a 
wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one ton 
of coals a month you can save at least £5 during the coal-fire season. 

In order to give the ‘public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing ‘‘ Seldonite ’’ in their own homes the proprietors have decided 
for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box (sufficient to 
treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite or Slack), with full directions, 
to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Ordets and remittances, however, 
must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will be forwarded 
while this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “‘ Seldonite ’’ has found thousands of users who appreciate 
its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify to their 
appreciation by constant repeat orders. Among the many distin- 
guished users of “ Seldonite ” are :— 


Earl of Desart Lady Hewit 
Countess. Stinford Hon. H. Stanhope 
Earl of Loudoun Lady Duff 

Bishop of Newcastle Sir Robert Thomson 
Lady Watkins Viscount Inges.re 
Sir Wm. C. Dunbar Lady Swan 
Viscount Elibank Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Lady Stanford Lady Campbell 
General Lock Sir Fred rick Wilson 
Sir N. Kennedy Sir Charles Blane 
General Carey ceneral Campbe | 
Lady Strathalien Hon. Mrs. S. Knox 
Sir Charles Payton Sir R. W. Bulkeley 
Lady Dill Lady Graves 

Sir H. Reichell Sir E. Venning 
Hon. Mrs. Trefusi; Sir H. Thirkell 
General Beeching Lady Playfair 

Sir J. Pender, Bart. Hon. Maud Russell 
Lady Maclean ; Hon. W. Pepys 
General Robinson Countess Batthyany 
Sir George Wolseley Lady Berkeley 

Hon. Cecil Parke: Hon. H. A. Rolls. 
Viscount Valentia General Mitford. 


“ Seldonite” is easily used and is alike™suitable¥for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the fire 
burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers should 
send remittance of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box (sufficient_for one 
ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite or Slack), or 10s. for five boxes, addres- 
sing their letters to :— ’ 

SELDONITE LABORATORIES, LTD.,~ & 
178, Vine Street, Clerkenwell} Road, 
_ London, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


VOL. 3. NOW READY. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. By GEORGE EARLE 
BUCKLE. In succession to the late W. F. MONY- 
PENNY. Illustrated.. 12s, net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS 


With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


In this work Colonel Roosevelt describes the discovery of his River 
of Doubt, as well as the vivid and varied experiences of himself and 
his party “during their exploring and hunting expeditions in the great, 

little-known South American jungle. 


THE TORY TRADITION 


BOLINGBROKE—BURKE—DISRAELI—SALISBURY. 
By GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 5s. net. 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by the Honble. HELEN COLEBROOKE. 6s. 


SPACIOUS DAYS 

A Novel by RALPH DURAND. 6s. 
THE MIRACLES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


By the Rev. A.C. HEADLAM, D.D., formerly Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, London. 6s. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday next, 


London: JOHN MURRAY. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


The new book of The BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Eyes of Flame. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 

D.D. The above includes many striking addresses, and among 
others the sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedral on the outbreak 
of war, also one on the Invocation of Saints. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


In Praise of Teaching 
Missions ana howto conduct them. 


By the Rev. GERARD SAMPSON, C.R. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


Ideals and Realities. 


By MARY EDGHILL, Author of ‘‘Is it Well with the Child? "’ 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. 1s. 6d. 
net. Those who have read Mrs. Edghill's first book, ‘‘Is it Well 
with the Child ?’’ will welcome another written by the same pen. 


The Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 


By G. I. WHITHAM. Illustrated by NORMAN AULT. Cloth, 6s. 
The new addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series. 


Helpers without Hands. 


By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated by EDWIN NOBLE. Uni- 
form with the ‘‘ Animal Why Book "’ and ‘‘ Pads, Paws, and Claws,’ 
which have been a great success. 5s.\net. 


The London Museum. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by L. RUSSELL CON- 
WAY. The new volume in the Treasure House Series. 2s. 6d. net. 


Supposin’. 


By Mrs, CLAYTON PALMER. Illustrated by SYBIL BARHAM. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Story of Angelina Wacks,’’ 2s. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON &CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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A selection from 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


The Book of the Moment, 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 
By ERNEST DIMNET 

“We can only urge all lovers of 
France to read M. Dimnet’s brilliant 
and exhaustive survey. They will 
find in it not only rich stores of re. 
flection and instruction, but many 
excellent reasons for believing in 
the fulfilment of his prediction that 
the present war is but the prelude 
to a fuller and more united growth 
of French citizenship,.”’—Morning Post. 

16s. net. 


A Russian of the Russians, 
LETTERS OF FYODOR 


DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


“The letters are as intimate a 
revelation of a great man’s char. 
acter and soul as any volume of 
letters that has ever appeared.’’— 
Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Last Invasion of England. 


THE BOOK OF THE 


Bayeux Tapestry 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
With 76 Coloured Illustrations 


reproducing the whole of the 
original Tapestry. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 

PARIS 
COM MUN 1871 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
The dramatic story of the greatest 
Rebellion of modern times, told in 
detail by one who repeatedly risked 
his life in order to observe the 


desperate street fighting. With 
24 Illustrations.» Demy 8vo. 12s 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF 


YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 
With 8 Illustrations by YosH1o MARKINO. The 
life story of the distinguished Japanese poet and 
essayist. 6s. net. 


POEMS OF THE LOVE 
OF ENGLAND 


By W. H. DRAPER 
“They have that right note of 
patriotism which comes not only 
from pride in our country’s history, 
but from genuine love of the 
England that is to-day.”—Guardian. 
1s. net. 


A SIMPLE 


GUIDE TO PICTURES 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 
With 34 Illustrations (24 in Colours). 5s. net 


CUPID & PSYCHE 


from the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius. 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by DoroTHy 
MULLOcCK. Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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Begin To-day. Secure For Your Children’s Children 


a magnificent work by ordering the 
FIRST VOLUME 


ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY THE WAR 


NOW ON SALE, and subscribe for the sevenpenny 
weekly parts from now onwards beginning with 
No. 14. Upon the compilation of this history Tye The 


Times has brought to bear the whole weight of its 
authority and of its unique resources. Never was 
world history being made on so gigantic a scale as at 
present, and never was written history put forth with 
greater fidelity, literary ability, and profusion of 
original photographs, maps, plans, and diagrams than 
coast Ween in the monumental work now being issued by the 


te world’s premier newspaper. 
Size of Vol. 12} ins. x 8 ins. 


Pages... ... ... 520 § Summary of Contents of the First Quarterly Volume 


Words 260,000 
Photographs ... ... 488 Beginning with a concise account of the political situation 


i immediately prior to the war, the History proceeds in a scries 
Plans and Diagrams ... 17 of chapters to discuss fully and authoritatively the military and 
naval resources of all the belligerents in the western theatre. A 
; brilliant biograph of Lord Kitchener follows, and 
A deal Art AS Present then, entering upon the record of actual warfare, 
the story of the fighting is carried from the entry 
2 : of the German hordes into Belgium, through the 
The first Thirteen Parts, splendidly bound in red siege of Liége and the deliberate devastation of the 
and gold covers of “ The Times ” registered design, country of this heroic “little nation,” to the retreat 


gilt tops :— of the French and English Armies towards Paris, 

yo ee , and their dramatic resumption of the offensive in 

10/6 the so-called Battle of the Marne. The volume 

IN HALF LEATHER, fit for the most closes with a profoundly interesting account of 
honoured place on your book shelves ; full the Russian Army and its regeneration in recent 
leather back and corners ,,, bi » 12/6 years. A complete Index follows. 

IN FULL LEATHER a fine example 
of the binder’s art ia » 415/- ‘ ORDER FORM. 

IN FULL PERSIAN, EDITION DE 
LUXE, gilt tops and edges, most sump- Please send me the First Quarterly Volume of “ THE TIMES 
tuous, the worthiest vesture for this monu- HISTORY OF THE WAR” Sound én 
mental 21/- (Strike out three of HALF LEA ATHER 

FULL PERSIAN 

N.B. _The Half. Leather Binding represents the true:t and henceforward deliver regularly the sevenpenny ~~ 

economy, having, when in the bookcase, all the appearane 

of full leather, with equal durability. NAME 


ADDRESS. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT YET SUBSCRIBED to the History Se on 
now is your time to begin. begin. Purchase this magnificent First If unable to obtain the volume 98 above. send your order with remittance 


postage and direct the Publisher, The 
Quarterly Volume by filling in the subjoined coupon and post Lon London. EC this case 
ders, etc. cross outts o., and made paya 
it to-day. Also instruct your newsagent to send you in the money ble 


future the Weekly Parts of the History, starting with No. 14. 
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NOW READY. 


DEBRETT’S HERALDRY 6 


Is comprehensive, practical, and easy of reference, and is divided in¢o three sections. 
1. Chapters on general matters, and useful hints on the actual Depjction of Arms. 
2. An Alphabetical List of Heraldic Terms, Phrases, etc., interspersed with copious illustrations and diagrams. 


3. A-series of Plates of actual Coats-of-Arms used throughout the work as illustrative ex imples, with effici 


t cross-ref. 


Coats-of-Arms or Heraldic devices are often features in design ; it is, therefore, with a desire to help the beginner and the amateur, who—possibly 
artists—may wish to depict such devices that this volume is issued at a popular price. 

Possible Heraldic pitfalls are pointed out and the steps to be taken to avoid them indicated clearly and concisely, but abstruse and debatable points 
have not been touched upon, the Laws of Heraldry in their broad and present-day application having alone been dealt with, and the book has n 


illustrated to this end. 


Those interested in deciphering some Coat-of-Arms or Crest, or desirous of designing, drawing and painting any Heraldic Achievement for 
ornamental or decorative purposes, bookplates, stained glass, wood-carving, or other use, will find this book just what they want to help them to obtain 
practical results. To Decorative Masons, Heraldic Engravers, Jewellers and Silversmiths, Enamellers, Carriage Painters, Wood Carvers, Copper Workers 
and, in fact, for reference in any trade into which Heraldic designs enter, it will prove a most useful work. 


Kissing don't last ; Cookery MEREDITH. 
INVALUABLE BOOK FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 


The ‘365 Series of 
COOKERY BOOKS 


Size, 6 by ¢ in.. tastefully bound in red cloth, 1s. net each. 


365 Breakfast Dishes. 9. 365 Vegetarian Dishes. 
365 Luncheon Dishes. 10. 365 Orange Dishes. 

365 Dinner Dishes. 11. 365 Dishes for Little Cooks 
365 Dessert Dishes. 12. 365 Soups. 

365 Breads and Biscuits. 13. 365 Salads and Savouries. 
365 Cakes and Cookies. 14. 365 Chafing Dish Recipes. 
. 365 Supper Dishes. 15. 365 Entrees. 

365 Dishes of all Nations. 16. 365 Puddings and Pies. 


These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising dishes for each 
meal for every day in the year. 

The recipes have been selected to suit the various seasons, and are 
thoroughly practical They will be found of great assistance to those who 
have in cuarge the preparation of meals, and will be welcomed by all lovers 
of good cuisine. 

They contain just such information as will be helpful and invaluable to 
every householder. 


Three Shilling and Sixpenny 
Cloth Bound Series. 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, and picture 
covers. Containing numerous Art Lithographed pictures in 
Full Colours. 


NEW TITLES. 
Size 123 x 9} in. 
+ } Mounted on Cotton Cloth 
. Size 12} x 9} in. 
. Size 15 x 10 in, 
ee Size 15 x 8in. 


Gee-up Picture Book 
Away We Go....... 
ueenie’s Picture Book ... 
arm and Zoo... 
Alladdin and Puss in Boots ... 
Red Riding Hood and Cinderella 


Also in Series : 
Toddles ... 
Presen 9} in. 
Mounted on Cotton Cloth 
My P cture Book on ids 


12% x 93 in. 
Size 108 x 73 in. 
Size 15 x 8 in. 


The Real Life Picture Book 
Peggy and Teddy ... on 
Kittycat and Puggydog . 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Just Published. 
An Important New Work by 


SIR ALEXANDER HOSIE, 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE OPIUM POPPY 


Two volumes, 9} by 6ins., with Maps and Illustrations, 
25s. net. 

Primarily the record of an investigation into the 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, but 
incidentally also recording the observations of an oriental 
traveller of wide experience upoa life and nature in 
remote regions. 


Of all Libraries and Booksellers, 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 
32, Fleet Street, London. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including Ceylon and 
Burma, published under the authority of the Secretary of 


State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with Text Illustrations. 
Mollusca. Vol. II., Trochomorphide—Janellide. £1. 


London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Calcutta: THacK#R, SPINK & CO. Bombay: THACKER & Co.. 
Limited. 


ExrcurTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 


DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
Srtver, FurNITuRE, PiIcTuRES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Otp Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 


Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required, 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 
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IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


4/4 


to the Publisher of the ‘Evening 
Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 


for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


Standard” 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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350 Oxford Street, 
W. 


BOOKSELLERS TO 
H.M. THE KING 


Those in search of Xmas 
Gifts should visit 350 
Oxford Street, and inspect 
the beautiful masterpieces 
of binding offered for sale. 
Moderate in price and 
perfection in taste and 
workmanship. 


THE EURO-NIETZSCHIAN WAR. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
Nos. 750-751 consists of 


BOOKS IN HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


INCLUDING MUCH OF THE 
Library of the late Sir WILLIAM ANSON, Warden of All Souls’, 
with Notes not unconnected with the War. 
BOTH NUMBERS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO— 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
UR New Catalogue, containing the Best Books of the Season— Books 
for Children, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, Standard Books in 
Leather Binding, etc.—will be sent post free on receipt of a card. 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


For best possible value in Books for Presents see our Xmas Reminder Book List 
Post Free on application, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, 
265 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - 


£85,000,000 
- £100,000,000 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Mamwy BUusINEsS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, CouNTRY 
Mansions, Farm BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED, THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING I8 OVER 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of 
kingdom.— Offices: 20 HANOVER SQuarg, 


The Cimes. 
and the 
French Government. 


Simultaneously with the appearance in Paris of 
the French Yellow Book, Che Times herewith 
announces that the authorized translaticn by Whe 
Times, for the French Government, of the official 
documents therein contained, comprising the diplomatic 
correspondence previous to the outbreak of the War, 
is now on sale under the title of 


THE FRENCH 


YELLOW BOOK. 
How Germany forced the War. 


These documents, which throw a vivid light upon the 
critical events preceding the War, contain the f fullest 
record yet published of the efforts of the Allies to 
maintain peace, and of the persistent endeavour 
of the German Government to thwart these efforts. 
bor = c'early display the deliberately aggressive 

icy pursued by the Kaiser and his Advisers long 
eed the actual outbreak of hostilities. 


N.B.—The English and American copyrights of 
this book have been vested by the French Govern- 
ment solely in The Times. 


PRICE 2/- NET. 


Postage, Abroad, 5d.; Inland 4d. 
The Gimes, Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. ‘* Gossip about Books,” 
every Thursday ; ‘“ Books worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “* Magazine 


Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 


Globe 


“The Flaw in our Armour’ 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Price 1s. net. 1/3 post. 


‘“‘This small work should, we think, be printed in staring, 
plain, and very black type, and posted on the walls of every 
public building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read."’— ACADEMY. 


H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 
London, and ali Railway Bookstalls. 
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“seem to provide,” says the Oxford Magazine, ‘that which wé are so 
often offered, but so seldom can find—the ideal Christmas present,” in the 


RICCARDI PRESS BOOKLETS 


The three following cost each :—in Boards binding, 6s. net ; in Parchment, 125. 6d. net. 
IN MEMORIAM. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
KNICKERBOCKER PAPERS (Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 


of Sleepy Hollow). Washington Irving. 


The following costs :—in Boards binding, 7s. 6d. net ; in Parchment, 1s. net. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Prof. A. E. Housman. 
The four following cost ach :—in Boards binding, 5s. net ; in Parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Edward Fitzgerald. 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. _E., B. Browning. 
THE STORY OF GRISELDA. Boccaccio. 

} THE KING WHO KNEW NOT FEAR. “O.R.” 

In the Illustrated Riccardi Press QUARTO series :— 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 10 Watercolours after F. Cayley 
Robinson, A.R.W.S. Boards, £2 12s. 6d. ; whole limp Vellum, silk ties, £3 3s. net. 


With the original illustrations, in 8vo :— 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Lewis Carroll and John Tenniel. 
Boards, 1§s. net ; Parchment, 21s. net. 
The Society also publishes in inexpensive form.:— 
THE HEROES. Charles Kingsley. 12 Watercolours after W. Russell 
Flint, A.R.W.S. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; Parchment, 1s. net. I 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR, MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Trans. John Long. 12 Watercolours after W. Russell Flint. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net ; 
Parchment, Iss. net. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. Authorized Veuben. 10 Watercolours 


after W. Russell Flint. Cloth, 6s. net ; Parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. Matthew Arnold. 


Watercolours after W. Russell Flint. Pocket Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Parchment, 
6s. net. Also a 4to edition with the plates reproduced by the “ Medici Process.” 
Buckram, 12s. 6d. net ; Parchment, 21s. net. 


Please write for Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, or the List of New and 
Recent Books, illustrated, published for The Medici Society, Ltd., both post free. 
THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Twenty-four Subjects. Each 6d. List post free ; or, with Specinsen Card, 6d. post free. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS are, as usual, to be inspected daily, 9.30 am.—6 p.m. 


(Saturdays I p.m.), at the Galleries. The Complete Prospectus (200 illustrations), post 
free 6d., gives full particulars of over 2co Prints, suitable frames, and other artistic 
presents. Prices from a few shillings upwards. 


SOCIETY, LTD., 
v7 LIVERPOOL : 63 BOLD STREET. 


THE MEDICI 
LONDON: 7 GRAFTON ST., W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surra & Son, 55 Fetter Lane. at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish ef St.Paul, in the County of London. -Satu December 5. 1914. 


The Medici Society 
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